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RITISH agriculture was set, at the beginning of the 

war, a single objective—to grow as much food as 
possible. Maximum production, irrespective of cost, 
became an urgent necessity if starvation was to be avoided 
and shipping-space freed for materials and munitions. 
This involved a concentration on those products which 
yield the highest food value per acre. How well this task 
has been achieved is illustrated by the comprehensive 
figures of output, issued for the first time by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which were summarised on page 521 of 
The Economist last week. These show that the total 
“cultivated area,” which excludes rough grazings, has 
actually—due to military and industrial demands for land 
—declined during the war by over half a million acres. 
The enormous expansion of output has therefore been 
wholly obtained by more intense farming and by plough- 
ing up grassland on a scale unprecedented in this country 
and possibly elsewhere. In the United Kingdom arable 
acreage has increased since 1939 by a half, and, if tem- 
porary grasses are excluded, the area that has been tilled 
this year tor crops is higher by two-thirds. The crops 
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themselves have been selected so as to give the greatest 
food value consistent with what the public can be per- 
suaded to eat. Thus the potato crop, which yields the 
greatest number of calories to the acre, shows the biggest 
increase of all major crops and has doubled its acreage. 
Wheat also covered nearly twice its pre-war acreage in 
the critical year of 1943, but has given way slightly this 
year to allow the further expansion of oats and barley. 
Despite the shortage of imported fertilisers, the yield per 
acre of most crops has slightly increased. On the other 
Side of the balance sheet there have been considerable 
falls in the number of livestock. More than half of the 
nation’s pigs, and a quarter each of its sheep and poultry, 
have vanished. Yet, despite a fall of 38 per cent in the 
area under permanent grass, there are actually more cattle 
than there were before the war. More important still, the 
number of cows and heifers in milk is slightly higher. 
These results are a tribute to the success and ingenuity 
of British farming in expanding food production. Taken 
together, they amount to a change in shape and a growth 
in size much greater even than the achievements of the last 
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war. It is true that they have been accompanied by—and 
possibly could not have been secured without—an in- 
flation of farming incomes entirely without parallel in any 
other section of the community. But nevertheiess the 
technical achievement is large. The area under the 
plough in England and Wales has, in fact, returned to the 
high level it had reached in 1875. All-out production 
“will need to continue for some time yet to help meet the 
urgent demand for food from liberated Europe. But sconer 
or later—and it is fast becoming sooner—British agricul- 
ture will have to readjust itself to normal world condi- 
tions. The fact that, in the case of agriculture, a siege 
economy and a peacetime economy pull in completely 
opposite directions is too well known to require much 
elaboration. War and blockade temporarily remove the 
advantages of the international division of labour, which 
enable a country to buy in the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest. These advantages have operated over the 
last seventy years to make it increasingly possible for 
Britain to buy its food necessities—such as wheat and 
meat—cheaply from abroad, thus setting free purchasing 
power to buy more of the “protective ” foods—dairy 
products and vegetables—whose increased consumption 
has given, in turn, a new and naturally-protected market 
for British agriculture. The history of British agriculture 
since 1875 is thus largely one of the transition from a 
large-scale and reasonably prosperous arable economy 10 
an increased specialisation in dairying and market garden- 
ing, coupled with an all-round reduction in total acreage 
and in employment on the land. 


2 * 


That this process has been painful to the industry is 
unquestionable. But that it has been beneficial to the 
British community as a whole is even less open to doubt. 
Cheap food, indeed, is the foundation of Britain’s wealth. 
Together with cheap raw materials, it has enabled this 
small and poorly endowed island to enjoy the second 
highest standard of living in the world. There is no doubt 
that a British worker can, in general, produce far more 
wealth for himself and the community in industry 
than in agriculture. By the process of the international 
exchange of goods, he can get just as much food by a frac- 
tion of a day’s work as would take him all day to produce 
on British soil. Nor does this system make the country 
any weaker in wartime. A fraction of the manpower that 
would be needed on the land if the country were to feed 
itself can build ships to keep the sea lanes open. Compared 
with Germany, Britain’s chief wartime advantage is that 
manpower does not have to be allocated to grow the whole 
of the food supply. 

But this classical system, it will be said, has long ago 
broken down and since British agriculture has, under the 
*uneconomic pressures of war, returned to its size and shape 
of 1875, many would wish to keep it there and to reverse 
the trends brought about by international trade. But 
though many queer things have happened to international 
trade in recent decades, but there has never, in peacetime, 
been the slightest difficulty in buying cheap foreign food. 
On the contrary, the farmers’ trouble has been that 
foreign food has got progressively cheaper. It is true that 
there may be some difficulty in paying for imports after 
the war. But to abandon the attempt to get it just because 
it may be difficult to pay for would be economic defeatism 
of the worst kind—it would bring about just what is 
feared, since dear food means high wages and high wages 
mean low exports. It may be proved necessary, if the 


export problem is handled very badly, to restrict imports. 


of food and thus to abandon the key to prosperity ; but 


if so, it should be the last position to be surrendered and: 


after a long struggle—not the first. 

The question, therefore, is not whether the wartime 
developments should be reversed, but how far the reversal 
should go, and what form it should take. It is not realistic 
to suggest that British agriculture should once again be 
left entirely unprotected against the full blast of foreign 
competition. That it should receive some degree of assis- 
tance is clearly the nation’s wish. The grant of any assis- 
tance means that the non-agricultural community will be 
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just that much poorer; no fine words can dodge this 
obvious fact. Whether the assistance takes the form of 
tariffs, quotas, subsidies, guaranteed prices above the 
world level, “equalisation payments,” grants, cheap 
capital or anything else, it involves a transfer of real 
income to the farmers from the rest of the community. 
The rest of the community is willing that this should be 
so. But the transfer can clearly not be expected to be 
either unconditional or limited. It will be limited in 
amount: this means that British agriculture has a clear 
choice between being large and being prosperous, and 
will obviously be well-advised to choose the latter. The 
general aim should be to produce an industry, employ- 
ing no more men than it did before the war (or even 
fewer), but providing each of them with a good living. 

Moreover, the state clearly has the right as well as the 
duty to insist that its aid is used for the benefit 
of the consumer as well as the producer. This means, 
for one thing, that assistance must not be given in any 
way which restricts supplies or enhances prices; both 
quotas and tariffs should be excluded, And for another 
thing it means that the state must allocate its assistance 
sO as to encourage those products which can be grown 
most efficiently and at cheapest cost. 

The agricultural industry would also be wise to assume 
that the state’s existence is limited in time. An overwhelm- 
ingly urban electorate, when it discovers that its resources 
are not infinite, may tire very quickly of spending scores 
of millions on home-grown food that it could get more 
cheaply from abroad. The only sound permanent bas’s for 
British agriculture is to securé so rapid and so great an 
increase in its technical efficiency—in the output per man 
employed—that it can before long stand on its own feet. 
Here again the signpost points to the newer branches and 
away from arable farming. It is highly doubtful whether 
British agriculture could ever compete in, say, grain crops 
with the great open spaces ; the climate and the scale of 
the country are all against it. But in dairy farming and in 
stock-raising, in fruits and in vegetables, the possibilities 
are much greater. It is on them that the effort should be 
concentrated. 


x 


These are the obvious major considerations. The size 
and the prosperity of British agriculture are linked 
together in an inverse relationship by the need for state 
assistance, which is inevitably limited. And within the 
determined size, every consideration—the most economical 
use of the assistance available, the claims of nutrition 
policy and the need for greater efficiency—points in the 
same direction. This is what renders so fantastic the pro- 
posals still being made that some or all of the vast wartime 
increase in the area under the plough should be preserved. 
The crops that are most essential during wartime 
are the very ones whose cost in subsidies to the 
Exchequer was highest before the war. Wheat, for in- 
stance, cost up to £5 million a year and sugar-beet from 
£5 to £6 million; and the experience of vast wartime 
subsidies, such as that necessitated by the trebling of the 
price of wheat, suggests that to grow these crops on a 
larger scale increases rather than diminishes their average 
cost. Clearly, agriculture must retrench to something 
approaching its pre-war pattern as well as its pre-war size. 
There is a strong case for saying that even that pattern 
was unduly biased in favour of the arable type of farming 
which has since expanded. Responsible critics, such as 
Lord Astor and Mr Seebohm Rowntree in “ British Agri- 
culture,” urged before the war that state assistance should 
be redistributed so as to give greater encouragement to the 
production of protective foods. Their case is now streng- 
thened. The Hot Springs conference called on all nations 
to pursue a policy along these lines in order to improve 
their standard of nutrition, Measures taken towards secur- 
ing social security and full employment should enable 
the industrial population to afford a better diet in such 
things as milk, eggs, vegetables and fruit, in which they 
are still gravely deficient, and this naturally mounting 
purchasing power provides by far the best promise of 
prosperity for British agriculture. This policy would 
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never, of course, be pushed to the lengths of complete 
specialisation, Soil fertility must be maintained—although 
this requires less concession to uneconomic practice than 
is commonly claimed. 

It is natural—and inevitable—that farmers should 
struggle to preserve their wartime prosperity. This is 
bound up with a high level of arable production, and any 
prospect of “going back to grass” on a large scale is 
regarded: as a disaster. The old conviction that “ break 
a pasture, make a man,” but “ make a pasture, break a 
man ”’ is still very- strong. Having with much effort retraced 
the long road of its history from 1875 to 1939, agriculture 
is now asked to return abruptly to its 1939 position—or 
further. It is felt to be harshly ironical that the better 
agriculture succeeds in meeting the nation’s urgent war- 
time needs, the greater must be its loss when peace 
returns. But agriculture is not alone in this; other 
industries have also been turned topsy turvy by the war 
and have created new reconversion problems for them- 
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selves with every fresh triumph of their wartime efforts. 

Agriculture is entitled to sympathetic treatment by the 
nation and to every assistance in making such transition 
as is necessary. But this does not alter the necessity for 
a drastic reconversion of the industry’s size and shape. 
In the long run, too, it would not pay farmers to maintain 
artificial props for an uneconomic system. Costly burdens 
which the nation might be prepared to shoulder now in 
the full tide of its gratitude for agriculture’s wartime 
achievements would only too probably be cast off in five 
or ten years’ time by a more hard-headed public. 
Farmers would then be left in mid-air, unable to compete 
with the cheap imports of meat and grain which the 
nation would rightly insist on obtaining. To put off the 
evil day of change is not only unwise, it may be disastrous. 
Agriculture has now a golden opportunity to capitalise 
the nation’s good will towards it by securing a smooth 
reconversion to a more limited and less costly, but by 
no means unprofitable, economy. 


Russia and the Middle East. 


[N the course of this war, Russian foreign policy has 
been dominated by a single consideration—the search 
for security. Behind the moves of Soviet diplomacy in 
Eastern Europe lies the desire to secure strategic frontiers, 
bases and zones of influence behind which Soviet territory 
may be secure. To a great extent this pursuit of security 
coincides with another aim, that of recovering the patri- 
mony of the old Czarist Empire. Indeed, the great exiled 
Russian historian and liberal, Miliukov, prophesied at 
the beginning of the struggle that Russia’s aim would be 
“to recover the heritage of the old Russian Empire.” But 
the coincidence is not complete. The Baltic States, 
Bessarabia and Eastern Poland did form part of Czarist 
Russia ; the Bukovina and Eastern Galicia did not ; while 
the Soviets lay no claim to Central Poland and Finland, 
formerly under Russian rule. The extent to which the two 
policies—the pursuit of security and the recovery of the 
Empire—coincide, springs from the fact that in the Czar’s 
policy, strategic frontiers and zones of influence were 
also dominant motives 

If the old historical patterns of Russian diplomacy have 
re-emerged in Europe, one may well ask whether they 
will not re-appear in other areas in which Russia was 
traditionally interested. At present, the German menace 
and the advance of the Red Army concentrate Russian 
interest on Europe. But historically Europe was not the 
only object of Russian interest although it did enjoy 
privacy. For years the world of the nineteenth century 
held its breath over “the Eastern question ”—a question 
which turned upon Russia’s influence in the Black Sea, the 
Danube Basin and the Straits, Persia and Afghanistan were 
storm centres of fear and interest. If history is to repeat 
itself, may it not do so in the Middle East? 

There are two obvious reasons why Russia’s historical 


interest in the Middle East should revive. The first is 
that the facts of geography do not change. The search for 
security behind stable strategic frontiers can be as urgent 
today as it was a hundred years ago. Baku and Batum 
still lie exposed on the very fringe of Soviet territory. The 
Caspian Sea still stretches into the heart of Soviet Asia. 
Indeed, the long-range bomber has made the problem 
rather more acute. There was a tremor of uneasiness in 
Russia when in 1939 during the Russo-Finnish war 
General Weygand’s army, half a million strong, was 
massed in Syria. Impressions such as these can leave an 
abiding mark. The last decade has, moreover, heightened 
Russia’s concern in the Middle East. For ten years now 
the centre of Russian industrial gravity has been moving 
eastwards. The war has given tremendous impetus to the 


. movement. In Soviet Central Asia a great new industrial 


area has been opened up for whose safety Russia must 
be at least as much concerned as it has been in the 
past for the Ukraine. 

These are the reasons for Russian interest. Nor are the 
means of influence lacking. The ideological principles 
which dictated Russia’s dramatic withdrawal from the 
Middle East in the twenties no longer determine policy. 
This has now been demonstrated by the Russian demand 
for oil-concessions in northern Persia. The demand has so 
far been refused by the Persian Government, at least for 
the duration of the war. But the Russian reaction to the 
refusal—it has taken the form of an appeal to Persian 
public opinion against the Persian Government—leaves 
no doubt about the determination with which the Russian 
Government will follow up its new move in Persia. Such 
a step, which would make Russia a foreign oil conces- 
sionary alongside other capitalist, imperialist Powers, 
would have been unthinkable in the revolutionary phase. 
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It is a striking illustration of the extent to which post- 
revolutionary policies are now spreading from Russian 
internal politics to the foreign field. The change is not 
only ideological. It is a departure from the earlier policy 
of autarky. Russia is ready to depart from self-sufficiency 
at least sufficiently to claim a lien on the world’s oil 
reserves. The emergence from autarky may not bg very 
immediate nor very rapid, but the direction is set and there 
can be little doubt that in the next twenty years Russian 
influence in the Middle East will have an economic basis. 
The industrial areas of Transcaucasia, Kazakstan and the 
other border republics will be the nearest, if not the most 
efficient, workshops of the Middle East. 

Revolutionary inhibitions have been cast away in other 
spheres. The revival of the Orthodox Church had made 
it possible for Russia’s diplomatic representatives in the 
Levant to take on once more the réle of protectors to the 
various Orthodox monasteries. Similarly in Persia, the 
entry of Soviet troops in the North restored “ religious and 
cultural freedom” to the Armenian minority. There has 
also been a revival in Russia of the Moslem_religious com- 
munity. The Moslem Soviet republics can speak to their 
brother Moslems in a common idiom, At the same time, 
in the political sphere, Russia is still profiting from its 
revolutionary tradition. Unlike the British and the French, 
the Soviet Government has no political liabilities in the 
Middle East. Unlike the Americans, it has no record of 
oil imperialism—so far. In a word, the political record is 
“clean.” Although in recent years, Russian propaganda 
has soft-pedalled the Arab nationalist motif, the Arabs 
themselves still remember with gratitude the support they 
received from local Communist groups in the twenties and 
thirties. It is significant that in their newly-won indepen- 
dence, both the Syrian and the Lebanese Governments 
requested the Russians to enter into diplomatic relations 
with them, a request to which the Soviet Government 
acceded at once. The Lebanese request specifically 
referred to Rutssia’s generous treatment of all nationalities 
and to the Soviet’s réie as the revolutionary champion of 
the oppressed nations. 

All these means of influence—economic, religious, poli- 
tical—will undoubtedly be exploited by Russia to ensure 
that its neighbours to the South are friendly and are not 
used by a hostile third Power as a base for aggression. 
If, however, this first-line of defence were to fail, it is 
obvious that there are other weapons in Russia’s armoury. 
If a real threat arose, then the Russians would undoubt- 
edly seek to reinsure their territory by intervening 
actively in Middle Eastern politics. The most convenient 
instruments for such an intervention are the frontier 
Soviet Asiatic Republics—Armenia, Azerbaijan, Tadjikis- 
tan, Kirghizia and Kazakstan. Like the Ukraine and White 
Russia, each has now its separate Commissariat of 
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Foreign Affairs, and. the Commissars could, if neces- 
sary, raise a number of awkward frontier issues—an 
unsettled legacy from Czarist days. Since the October 
Revolution, there hgye been virtually no eruptions, but 
the conflict this summer between Sinkiang and the 
Kirghiz and Kazak republics is a reminder that the 
frontiers are not finally fixed. In the west, the 
Tadjiks are closely related to the people of Afghani- 
stan. Might they not press for “re-union”? Persian 
Azerbaijan may one day be the seat of an irredentist 
movement, demanding union with Soviet Azerbaijan. 
Finally Soviet Armenia might demand the revision 
of the Treaty of Kars, signed in 1921 by Turkey and 
Russia, under which the Armenian towns of Erzerum and 
Trebizond remained with Turkey. There are now few 
Armenian inhabitants in Turkey’s eastern vilayets, but 
a Soviet move in this area might well take the shape of 
protective action against pan-Turanianism, a move- 
ment of Turkish origin, which aims at unity among the 
Mosiem states of Western Asia, and which might some 
day try to detach the Soviet Moslem provinces from 
Russia. It is, after ail, only this summer that the Turkish 
Government had to take strong steps to suppress a 
German-backed pan-Turanian agitation in Turkey. All 
irredentist movements along Russia’s southern frontiers 
would be greatly helped by the fact that the way of life 
of the Soviet Asian peoples is on an incomparably higher 
level—materially and culturally—than that of their neigh- 
bours to the south. 

In the post-war world, there is every likelihood that the 
Russians intend to do no more in the Middle East than 
exercise the peaceful influence that their power and 
proximity make inevitable. Europe is likely to remain their 
chief strategic interest, and if peace and security are 
assured in Europe, this will probably be the decisive factor 
in the Middle East as well. There was always a sense in 
which, in the days of the Czar, the Russians’ policy in 
the Middle East was derivative. They exercised pressure 
on-the dominant Power in the Middle East, Britain, in 
order to influence British policy in the vital European 
arena. As the Russian statesman, Skobelev, bluntly put 
it: “The stronger Russia is in Central Asia, the weaker 
is England in India and the more will she be conciliatory 
in Europe.” To-day, the same policy is likely to work in 
a reverse order. Britain and, to some extent, America are 
the dominant Powers in the Middle East. The better their 
relations with Russia in Europe, the less likely is Russia 
to fear for its security in the Middle East. In this ques- 
tion, as in so many others, the secret of peaceful relations 
lies in Washington, London and Moscow. If they are 
agreed, particularly in the vital sphere of Europe, there 
is no reason why stability and progress should not be 
the Middle Eastern background for a generation. 
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RESSURE is being put upon the Government, from 
both the Conservative and the Labour sides, for the 
appointment of a single Minister to have oversight over 
all matters relating to housing. The demand for the 
appointment of a new Minister is too often an excuse 
for laziness in thought ; those who cannot think out the 
solution for a problem demand that someone should be 
appointed to do the thinking for them. Moreover, the 
appointment of a new Minister often retards, instead of 
advancing, the solution of a problem. If he is a Minister 
without a Ministry, a supervisor or co-ordinator, he may 
be almost helpless, a convenient receptacle for the responsi- 
bility of the Departments without effective power (what- 


ever may be written on paper) to direct their policies. And . 


if there is a new Ministry, as well as a new Minister, it 
suffers from the enormous: handicap of having to find a 
new home and recruit a brand-new staff at a time when 
competent civil servants are at a very high premium. Such 
a Ministry will be lucky if it does not have all the incom- 
petents of Whitehall wished upon it. It will be still luckier 
if it can hold its own in the fierce inter-departmental 
struggle for priorities—priorities for personnel, for money, 
for the Cabinet’s attention or for Parliamentary time. In 
a very true sense, the time when a question is urgent is 
precisely the time when a new Ministry should not be 
created to deal with it. 

“‘ There ought to be a separate Ministry,” is, in general, 
a clamour that is as ill-advised as it is fashionable. It may 
be, nevertheless, that a case can be made out for some 
administrative reorganisation in the sphere of housing. 
It is certainly anomalous that land should be the concern 
of one Ministry, housing of a second and building of a 
third. But if anything is to be done about it, the obvious 
remedy would be, not the creation of a fourth Ministry, 
but the concentration of all these matters in one. Logically, 
the solution would be to transfer the housing functions of 
the Ministry of Health (and of the Scottish Department of 
Health) to the Ministry of Works, and possibly to re-merge 
in that parent the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 

This would have the advantage of reducing the number 
of departments by one. For their number is growing 
alarmingly large. As was pointed out in a Note last week, 


‘there are now 41 posts of Cabinet rank (one being vacant). 


This does not include the Law Officers, on the one hand, 
nor, on the other hand, does it include Lord Halifax, who 
also enjoys the personal status of a member of the War 
Cabinet when he is in this country. In 1937, before the 
approach of war began creating offices, there were 21 
members of the Cabinet. 

The present total is, of course, partly inflated by purely 
temporary offices, which can be expected to disappear. 
There are, for example, four Ministers Resident, in the 
Middle East, in the Mediterranean, in West Africa and 
(for Supply) in Washington. These will go—though there 
is a very strong case for keeping the Ambassador in 
Washington in the Cabinet. Then there are the war-time 
Ministries—Production, Reconstruction, Supply, Aircraft 
Production, Food, Information, Economic Warfare. Some 
of these will certainly go, though the Ministry of Food 
should be retained, and a Minister of Reconstruction may 
well remain for many years. In addition, there is a strong 
case (though there would also be strong opposition) for a 
permanent Ministry of Supply, to organise the ordering 
of supplies of all kinds for the Government. Out of the 
seven wartime Ministries, it may be that there will be 
a net loss of only four. 


* 


What may be called the “natural” shrinkage of the 
swollen wartime Cabinet might therefore amount to no 
more than a very few members. Moreover, there may well 
be pressure for further creations. It is not yet apparently 
decided whether all forms of transport are to remain under 
one Ministry ; if not, there will be pressure for a Ministry 


Ministers of the Crown 






of Merchant Marine. This is not an argument that would 
generally commend itself ; but there is much more to be 
said for a division of the powers of the Board of Trade. 
That department is at present one of the weakest in the 
whole structure of government, and the prospect of the 
functions in respect of industry and materials now 
exercised by the Ministries of Supply and Aircraft Pro- 
duction being handed back to its nerveless hands is a 
most unattractive one. The Board of Trade might well 
confine itself to the external trade of the country, as in 
some measure a counterpart to the Foreign Economic 
Administration in Washington, while a new Ministry of 
Industry was created to evolve and to administer the 
Government’s industrial policy. Another proposal for 
splitting up an existing Ministry which would have some 
support would be to separate the oversight of the National 
Health Service from the local government functions of 
the present, misleadingly titled, Ministry of Health. The 
combination in one Ministry of these two functions is 
largely accidental and may well be becoming positively 
harmful. Lastly, there is a demand, which has been voiced 
in the House of Commons this week, for a Secretary, or 
Secretary of State, for Wales, on the lines of the Secretary- 
ship of State for Scotland. 

Not all, or even perhaps any, of these proposals will be- 
adopted, but it would clearly be rash to assume that the 
post-war Cabinet, even after the immediate inflation 
of wartime has disappeared, will be much smaller 
than. 35 in number. And indeed the. pressure of 
circumstances makes a large number of Ministries 
inevitable. It is an essential part of the British 
system of government that a Parliamentary Minister 
must take responsibility for all departmental acts. 
That means that all important—and many unim- 
portant—matters must at least be mentioned to him and 
receive his signature. In a large Ministry, either the 
Minister becomes an overworked automaton or else his 
desk. becomes a bottleneck. The system cannot work 
unless the Minister can understand and follow all that is 
done in his name. 

But at the same time a Cabinet of 35 Members is 
clearly unworkable. It is not merely the number of indi- 
viduals who have to find seats round the table at Io 
Downing Street—indeed that is the smaller part of the 
problem, The real difficulty is a more mechanical one. 
Every department is under the obligation to consult, and 
has the right to be consulted by, every other department 
on whom its interests even remotely impinge. The time 
and effort that have to go into this process of consultation 
necessarily vary pretty nearly as the square of the num- 
ber of departments, As it is, a civil servant often spends 
more time in telling others what he is doing, and in find- 
ing out what others are doing, than he spends in getting 
on with his job. 

Here, then, is a dilemma, A large number of depart- 
ments is inevitable and in. some ways an advantage. 
But a Cabinet of 35 is unworkable. It cannot be said that 
the expedients devised to overcome this dilemma during 
the war provide much guidance for the future. The 
largest spheres of policv have been dominated by 
the Prime Minister and, in all matters, there has been 
a very much greater common desire to get on with the 
iob than can be relied upon when the objectives are less 
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clear and the perils less menacing. There has been a 
structure of standing Cabinet Committees—the Defence 
Committee, the Lord President’s Committee, the Recon- 
struction Committee. But these Committees have been 
attended by almost the whole Cabinet—and even so any 
contentious matter has gone up to the Cabinet itself. 
Nor is the small War Cabinet a reality, Contrary to the 
popular belief, there has probably not been a single occa- 
sion when these eight Ministers, and these eight alone, 
have sat down to reach decisions ; the other Ministers 
concerned are almost invariably there. Membership of 
the War Cabinet is a largely honorific rank. 


x 


The political scientist’s solution is what has come to 
be known as the Haldane Plan—that is, a Cabinet ex- 
clusively composed of non-departmental Ministers, each 
responsible for a group of departments, Something of this 
sort is clearly necessary and inevitable. But nobody 
should delude himself with the belief that it would be an 
easy system to work, One variant of the plan, which is 
often put forward, would create super-Ministries as well 
as super-Ministers. But this is clearly impossible to work. 
If the super-Ministry has powers over its subordinate 
Ministries—if the super-Minister is responsible to Parlia- 
ment for what is done in his sphere—then it will become 
a gigantic bottleneck. But if the subordinate Ministers 
retain their responsibility, the super-Ministry is powerless, 

é since it has no executive control. 


_ NOTES’ OF 


Progress Report from Moscow 


The talks in Moscow between the British and Soviet 
Governments are lengthening to the duration of three ordi- 
nary Conferences. This is not surprising, for the times, the 
urgency and the size of the agenda are all extraordinary. 
Many of the most pressing political problems are now at 
their eleventh hour. Either they will be.settled this autumn 
or they may never be settied at all. The three most urgent 
are the Balkans, Poland and Germany. The evidence sug- 
gests that on the first issue good progress has been made. 
The awkward issues between Greece and Bulgaria have 
been shelved by the Allied armistice being made conditional 
upon a Bulgarian withdrawal from Greek territory. Thus 
the Moscow Conference has reinforced a lot of solid, un- 
sensational co-operation already accomplished. For example, 
the British represcntative on the Allied Control Commis- 
sion in Roumania has started work in Bucharest. The relief 
of Greece, Jugoslavia and Albania is to be UNRRA’s respon- 
sibility under Sir George Matthews as Balkan Regional 
Commissioner. There is little suggestion here of exclusive 
spheres or of exceptionally difficult inter-Allied adjustments. 
The last issue, Germany, has apparently not yet been dis- 
cussed. This may well be due to the frontier question. The 
whole issue of territorial change at the expense of Germany 
was raised in the first instance almost as a by-product of 
the Polish dispute. By far the largest modifications are 
suggested in Eastern Germany to the “ benefit” of Poland 
as compensation for the territory beyond the Curzon Line. 
The Polish question is thus antecedent to any settlement 
of terms for Germany. It is not surprising that Poland has 
so far held the centre of the stage. 


* * * 
Polish Tangle 


So far, littke headway seems to have been made 
in the difficult negotiations concerning Poland. The 
conversations between the British delegation and M. 
Mikolajczyk have been almost continuous, interspersed with 
Anglo-Russian discussions. On one occasion, a tripartite 
conference took place in Marshal Stalin’s presence. But no 
decisive point has been reached. Of the two obstacles to 
understanding—the existence of two Governments and the 
conflicting territorial claims—territory is apparently prov- 
ing far more troublesome. The Russians seem to be ready 
to accept M. Mikolajczyk’s proposal that a new Polish Gov- 
ernment be formed, based on the three parties in his coali- 
tion, together with the Communists on an equal basis. In 
these conditions, the National Committee would quietly 
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The way out of this impasse is probably to regard the 
non-departmental members of the Cabinet not at all as 
super-Ministers issuing instructions to subordinates but 
as so many Pritme-Ministers-in-commission, Each of them 
should preside over a Cabinet Committee of Ministers, 
using only such devices to secure agreement as a Prime 
Minister uses in Cabinet, It would be a necessary corol- 
lary that a new version of the doctrine of collective re- 
sponsibility would have to be built up, and that decisions 
of such a Committee, once reached, should be binding 
upon all the Ministers concerned and be supported by 
them. Appeal to the full Cabinet might, for example, be 
allowed only with the consent of the presiding Minister. 
But two further conditions would be necessary for such a 
system to work at all well. One would be that each Cabinet 
Minister was assisted by a staff of expert advisers—that 
is, the existence of several Prime Ministers would require 
several Cabinet offices. This would be supremely neces- 
sary in the case of economic policy, which requires, in a 
high degree, both central planning and widely diffused 
extension. And the other condition would. be that 
enough statesmen of the requisite calibre should be avail- 
able. This is perhaps the hardest requirement of all. The 
Cabinet Minister of these days, unless he is a man of 
extraordinary personality, tends to become an overworked 
departmental figurehead, with hardly a thought or a 
moment that he can call his own. The broad view and 
the large vision will have to be restored to the politicians 
before they can be restored to statecraft. 


THE WEEK 


disappear. It has not been able to rally much Polish sup- 
port. Andrej Witos, the Committee’s vice-chairman and 
Commissioner for Agriculture, has been dismissed on the 
grounds that he has failed to carry through the land reform. 
If a regime fails to give land to a land-hungry peasantry 
there must be some very strong reason for the failure. 


The Polish peasant is, apparently, a legalist. He does not ° 


want land under a false title. If he has not cooperated in 
the land reform, it is probably because he distrusts the 
authority of the distributing government. Realism as well 
as Allied solidarity might thus dictate a flexible Russian 
attitude on the question of the rival governments. But it 
appears that the territorial compromise suggested by M. 
‘Mikolajczyk is not so acceptable. He is ready to fix a 
temporary line of demarcation roughly following the Cur- 
zon Line, but asks that the final ‘territorial settlement 
should be postponed until after the war—both in Western 
and Eastern Poland. The Russians agreed to this in 1941. 
Today they have reversed their attitude and demand a final 
settlement now. M. Mikolajczyk has no power to agree to 
such a solution. There at the moment the question rests. 
It is to be hoped that British and American diplomacy can 
help to break this potential deadlock. 
*« * * 


Compensation for Land 


The Government is still in trouble over the Town and 
Country Planning Bill. The Prime Minister’s suggestion of a 
separate Compensation Bill was manifestly unwelcome to the 
House of Commons when it was made a fortnight ago, and 
the Cabinet accordingly made an effort to produce a com- 
promise which could be embodied in the present Bill. The 
new clauses remove some of the extraordinary vagueness 


’ which might have rendered the original proposals unwork- 


able, and they make a number of other valuable changes of 
detail. But no major concession is included. Departure from 
the 1939 price is now to be permitted only for building and 
not for land, only for owner-occupiers and only up to 30 
per cent above the 1939 level (unless this proportion is 
raised by Order.) This is not satisfactory to the Tory critics, 
from whom came threats in Thursday’s heated debate to 
vote against the Bill. The hope of getting it through this 
week is fading, and the proposal of a separate com- 
pensation Bill is being heard again. The Bill is, of 
course, very urgently needed, and the _ temptation 
is strong to say that anyfhing that approximates 
to justice would be better than further delay. But the critics 
have a quite unanswerable case. The new clauses concede 
that the 1939 price would be unjust to the owner-occupier, 
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who could not find alternative accommodation for anything 
like the same amount of money—who would, in other words, 
be partially expropriated, But if the 1939 price is an expro- 
priation of owner-occupiers, why is it any less expropriation 
of other owners? And if the 1939 price is fair for buildings, 
why is it unfair for land? And since the value of money has 
fallen by more than 30 per cent, why should justice be limited 
to this arbitrary figure? The whole episode is an example of 
the growing tendency to argue that robbery is not robbery if 
the victim is rich. Indeed, it is a particularly bad example, 
since it is not the whole class of property-owners who are to 
be expropriated, but only those members of the class who 
are unfortunate enough to own property in blitzed areas. 
There has been a great outcry about “speculators.” But 
if speculation has been rife (of which no evidence has been 
adduced) it could be dealt with directly by a separate clause 
prescribing special treatment for property that has changed 
hands during the war. Another principle that has been for- 
gotten during the outcry is that it is better that a few 
should get more than justice than that any citizen should 
get less. What makes the whole business more puzzling and 
provoking is that there is an obvious and easy way out of 
the difficulty, which was suggested by The Economist when 
the Bill was first published months ago, This is to base 
compensation on 1939 prices, and to write all these prices 
up bya uniform percentage to allow for the fall in the value 
of money. This is what was done in the War Damage Act. It 
would secure 1939 values, which, as those rare individuals 
who have read the Uthwatt Report know, is what that body 
recommended, carefully distinguishing it from 1939 prices. 
It is, of course, true that the more money is paid out in 
compensation the greater becomes the need of the local 
authorities for more generous assistance—but that is an 
argument for more assistance, not for less fairness. The re- 
sponsibility for the muddle and the delay and for the 
present emergency rests squarely on the Government. And 
the Minister has not improved his standing by accepting a 
number of amendments on matters other than compensation, 
all of which will be restrictive and obstructive in their 
effect. 
* * * 

International Air Transport 

A White Paper (Cmd. 6561) sets forth the general prin- 
ciples whose acceptance Lord Swinton, the Minister of Civil 
Aviation, will propose as the basis of a new air conven- 
tion at the international conference which is to be 
opened in the United States on November ist. These con- 
cern the international rather than the domestic policy of 
the British Government. Lord Swinton is to be guided by 
two main principles. First, he will not ask for the complete 
internationalisation of air transport—which is impracticable 
at this stage—bui he will propose a fairly wide definition 
of the freedom of the air. This freedom is not to be con- 
fined to the right of innocent passage through the air space 
of individual states and to the right to land for non-traffic 
purposes ; it would include the right to set down passen- 
gers, mail and freight in any country from the country. of 
the origin of the service, and to take on traffic in any country 
destined for the country of the origin of the aircraft. 
Trading between intermediate countries and the right 
to engage in the cabotage of another country would 
be a matter for separate negotiation. This would 
mean, for example, that a British air line could carry 
traffic between this and any other country, but that it 
could not, without special arrangements, take on traffic in 
Belgium on its way to Hungary, or, on the way back, from 
Hungary to Belgium. Secondly, Lord Swinton will propose 
that the world’s air transport capacity should be adjusted 
to the volume of traffic on international routes ; that the 
traffic should be shared by the members of the convention 
by determining the frequency of each nation’s services ; that 
fares should be internationally controlled in relation to 
standards of speed and accommodation ; and that wasteful 
competitive practices should be avoided, especially by the 
control of subsidies. (In addition, there are a number of 
technical matters, such, as safety regulations, which must 
obviously be embodied in any air convention.) These pro- 
posals would be translated into practice by an International 
Air Authority, working through an Operational Executive, 
with regional panels. 

* * x 


Principles and Practice 


These principles constitute an approach, or an atti- 
tude, to the problem rather than a detailed plan. Hence the 
anxiety expressed by some Members of Parliament in the 
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House of Commons on Wednesday. Everything will depend 
on how the principles are to be applied. ‘Fhe International 
Air Authority, for example, would wield very great powers 
through its control over the allocation of frequencies to 
member countries and over the rates of carriage on inter- 
national routes. While it would consist of representatives of 
the member countries, nothing is said in the White Paper 
about the method by which voting power is to be deter- 
mined, except that it should be on an “ equitable basis.” 
Again, the basis on which frequencies are to be distributed 
by the Authority among the various countries wishing to 
take part in any given service are not defined ; it is merely 
proposed that the Authority should ensure “ equitable parr 
ticipation.” Nor is there any definition of what should con- 
stitute an international route and, hence, of the field over 
which the International Air Authority is to hold sway, 
Further, the principles governing the freedom: of the air 
can have little meaning in the absence of a precise defini- 
tion of what constitutes the territory of a state. On.a narrow 
definition of a “ state,” this country’s right to reserve .cabo+ 
tage would be confined to the United Kingdom. And oncthe 
method -by which participation is to be determined will 
depend the attitude of some of the smaller countsies. These 
are some of the crucial points. They are not raised by way 
of criticism of the Government’s proposals, but merely as 
an indication of the complex problems that await solution 
at the Conference. It would have been impracticable for 
the Government to fill in the details of its proposals ; they 
have been purposely left undefined, and there will be hard 
bargaining at the Conference. It is by no means certain, 
for example, that the United States will agree to the prin- 
ciple of the international allocation of frequencies cum rate- 
fixing, although individual countries would have the choice 
to operate the services allocated to them by chosen instru- 
ments or by several concerns in competition. Nor is it likely 
that the smaller countries will readily abandon the bargain- 
ing power that their present right to refuse traffic landing 
facilities confers. 
* hae * 
Battle for Hungary 


The battle for Hungary is nearing a decisive stage. On 
the eastern fringe of the Hungarian plain a heavy tank battle 
still seems to be raging round Debrecen, where the Germans 
are delaying the Russian advance towards Budapest. The 
Russians have now suddenly emerged in strength from all 
the passes through the eastern and central Carpathians, have 
taken the Carpatho. Ukraine and joined hands with the 
Slovak insurgents. The German positions in eastern Hungary 
have thus been virtually outflanked, and the Russians are 
now certain to invade Hungary frem the north. In the south 


‘their advance by now must have gone considerably north of 


Szeged in the direction of Budapest. The battle for the 
Hungarian capital, however, has not yet begun. This may 
well be a difficult and protracted battle. Budapest, like 
Warsaw, presents the attacker with the task of a difficult 
river crossing ; and the city can be made into a fortress by 
the Germans. The Russian Command will probably prefer 
to encircle Budapest by crossing the Danube en the flanks 
rather than storm it from the east only. Meanwhile recent 
political events have upset every German calculation. The 
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request for an armistice made public by Horthy, the coup 
d@’état which succeeded in deposing the Regent and sub- 
‘stituting for him’ the leader of the Arrow Cross, Szalasy, the 
disintegration of the Hungarian Army, and the surrender 
of its Commander-in-Chief General Miklos to the Russians 
amount, in fact, to’ the actual ‘desertion of Hungary. The 
Wehrmacht has had to foot the bill. New divisions had to 
be sent to Budapest to help Szalasy into power, and to keep 
the capital safe for the Wehrmacht. The Germans will try to 
make the battle for Budapest a great delaying action to cover 
the approaches to Vienna. Beyond Budapest, up the Danube, 
the flat land is again favourable to tank warfare, and only the 
Bratislava gap, not too formidabie a barrier, will stand 
between the Russians and Vienna. The repercussions of the 
battle of Hungary on the ‘situation on the Polish front is 
probably less direct.than some military writers have sug- 
gested. The threat that the Russians might outflank the 
German: positions in central’ Poland from Hungary or 
Austria: and Czechoslovakia is pretty remote. So far there 
has been no close connection between the fighting in the 
two: countries. However, the conclusion of the battle of 
Hungary may certainly speed up.an all-out Russian. offensive 
im Poland, and make the defence of Silesia by the Germans 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

: ; om “ee - * * 
The ‘TUC and the Press 

_,A dispute has arisen between the Trades Union Con- 
gress and most of the press. Last year the TUC passed a 
resolution to the effect that, in future, only journalists 
belonging’ to an affiliated trade union (that is, to the 
National. Union of Journalists and not to the Institute of 
Journalists) would be. admitted to report its proceedings. 
The same action was recommended to the constituent 
unions. This year the press tickets for the Conference were 
made subject to the condition that the holder must also 
hold an NUJ card. Beyond question almost all of the 
journalists concerned are members of the NUJ, but there 
is a point of principle involved—namely, that no body 
should be allowed to dictate who should be sent by the 
press to report its proceedings. It is. perhaps a little grandi- 
Ipquent to dress, this up in the somewhat overworn toga of 
the freedom of the press, but it is an essential principle 
n¢vertheless. Most of the papers have declined to be repre- 
sented at the Congress, though the agencies are there and 
the papers are printing their reports. This, of course, is a 
very weak gesture which will be wholly ineffective. The 
Congress, after listening to some very silly ranting by Sir 
Walter Citrine, has refused to budge. It has, indeed, nothing 
to lose so long as the papers are so pusillanimous. If they 
really believe in their principle, they should boycott the 
Congress completely, agencies, and all. Labour leaders, 
especially the secretary of the TUC, are not notably averse 
to publicity, and really forthright action would bring them 
to their senses. As it is, they have been given the opportunity 
of a cheap victory over the “Press lords.” Sir Walter 
Citrine was quite wrong in supposing that the presence of 
a, representative of The Economist at Blackpool implied 
any approval of the TUC’s position. We would have joined 
in an effective protest ; but half-measures are pointless. 
* *« * 


Control of Labour 


For. the past year, the General Council of the TUC has 
been examining the structure of its affiliated unions and 
considering how to consolidate and modernise their organi- 
sation. This was one of the most debated issues at the 1942 
and the 1943 Congresses, and it was therefore disappointing 
that the General Council interim report on “ Trade Union 
Structure and Closer Unity,” which may have far-reaching 
effects on industrial organisation, should have been accepted 
with virtually no discussion. The General Council, recog- 
nising that “the trade union movement in a changing world 
cannot retain its pre-war conception of organisation if it is 
to prosper and efficiently fulfil its ideological and practical 
function,” has put forward proposals for encouraging amal- 
gamation and bringing about closer unity. This is consistent 
with recent trends in the trade union movement, but the 
process of consolidation may take a long time. Trade union 
membership is now close on 7,000,000. If the union cater- 
ing for Civil Servants were affiliated it would increase the 
total membership by 700,000. Their exclusion under the 
Trade Disputes Act is still a very sore point, and the General 
Council has been instructed to renew its efforts to secure a 
repeal of the prohibitive clauses. The trade unions’ view 
is that the claim should be conceded in return for their 
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having given up many traditional practices and rights in 
wartime. Foremost of these is, of course, the right to 
strike—though practice has fallen far short of principle. 
The need to minimise strikes will be as necessary in the 


immediate post-war years as it is now. The threatened strike 


in the Yorkshire coalfield over what seems a comparatively 
minor issue is a bad augury for future industrial peace. 
Regulation 1AA, aimed against instigators of strikes, 
came to the fore at the Congress, and a resolution calling 
for its withdrawal was defeated by a narrow majority. The 
General Council insists that the unions will not tolerate the 
retention of compulsory arbitration after the war. But the 
unions have not so far committed themselves about the 
extent to which they will accept control over labour in 
other respects after the war. 


x x * 


Grave Words from France 


General de Gaulle’s speech on October 14th contained 
two grave warnings. One was addressed to the French 
people, the other to the Allies of France. In both, General 
de Gaulle stated many sound and necessary things ; and in 
both he tended to overstate his case. Describing the present 
situation of France, he said: 

We are just emerging from the abyss. It is now for us to 
grasp the rope and hoist ourselves up the slope by the sheer 
strength of our wrists. 

Nothing could describe more graphically France’s present 
plight and the tasks ahead of the nation; and perhaps no 
other words could reflect more adequately the amount of 
will-power that General de Gaulle himself can be expected 
to put into the job of rebuilding France. In domestic affairs 
the chief task of the moment, as he sees quite correctly, is to 
put an end to the pluralism of power. This can only be 
done by achieving a unified and stable administration, army 
and judicial system. All these are elementary tasks, but 
they probably cannot be accomplished at a stroke. The old 
Vichy administration has broken down. What little remains 
is inevitably challenged by the Committees of Liberation. 
The old army, too, has broken down, and the irregular 
Forces of the Interior have come into the open. A new 
administration and a new army can probably be set up only 
by the merging of the old and the new elements. The process 
is admittedly a difficult one, and—for its peaceful conclu- 
sion—it requires time, patience and good will on all sides. 
The cleavages between Frenchmen are deep, and they can 
be overcome only gradually. General de Gaulle has un- 
doubtedly been right in insisting on the urgency of estab- 
lishing “national order.” But the timing of the process is 
delicate. If it is done too brusquely, there may well be 
internal convulsions and civil strife, which would bedevil 
the politics of the Fourth Republic for many years to come. 


* * * 


Entente Cordiale 


General de Gaulle’s second warning was addressed to 
his Allies. He protested against their apparent “ relegation 
of France to the background.” His indignation at_ this 
neglect has been understood and echoed by public opinion 
both in France and in this country. Whatever may be the 
motives of the British Government in refusing formally to 
recognise the French’ Provisional Government, Parliament 
and press have left no doubt about their attitude. A situation 
in which China is to be present in the councils of the 
Great Allied Powers and France absent is frankly ludicrous.. 
Similarly, the absence of France from the European 
Advisory Council is an inexcusable political scandal, 
especially now that the problems of Germany’s immediate 
future are being discussed and settled. But here again 
General de Gaulle has gone too far in airing an undoubted 
and justifiable grievance ; he even seems to have added one 
or two imaginary grievances of his own. It was grossly 
unfair to suggest that the selfishness of the Allied Powers 
is responsible for the present economic difficulties in France, 
especially when the General himself pointed to “the 
belligerents’ primary obligation to feed the devouring 
battle.” Such acts of economic policy as the striking over- 
valuation of the French franc or the speedy despatch of 
supplies to the freed areas of France immediately after their 
liberation make nonsense of the accusation. It ought to be 
obvious to General de Gaulle that by making such baseless 
insinuations he is likely to antagonise Allied opinion which 
is otherwise so willing to support his just demands. He is 
also lending some colour to the criticism of those who 
suggest that he is more interested in creating a mood of 
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self-centred nationalism in France than in promoting a 
full revival of the Entente Cordiale. 


x x *x 
Pacific Strategy 


The massed fleets of the United States in Pacific waters 
have opened a new phase in the struggle against Japan. 
Hitherto they have been attacking the outer ring of the 
Japanese defence system, the Mandated Islands—Marianas 
and Carolines—the island of Palau and Halmahera in the 
Moluccas. Each operation, though costly, has been suc- 
cessful, and the outer line is now completely broken. 
Indeed, American aircraft can now operate from reconquered 
territory. The phase which is opening now is, however, 
much more formidable. A new island shield protects Japan’s 
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sea-lanes in the East China and South China seas—the 
Riukiu Islands, Formosa, the Philippines and Celebes. Of 
these, only the Riukiu group are on the scale of Saipan 
and Guam. The others are all large territories, supporting 
strong land garrisons; and the Riukiu Islands, though 
smaller, are very near to the main Japanese bases. The 
problem facing Admiral Nimitz is therefore to land forces 
on these islands in sufficient strength to master the large 
Japanese garrisons, and to do it in what are virtually 
Japanese home waters. Against him are the garrisons, the 
land-based aircraft and, somewhere in the background, wait- 
ing for its own moment to strike, the main Japanese fleet. 


_ That the moment, in the opinion of the Naval Command, 


has not yet come is illustrated by the evasive tactics of 
the Japanese naval elements off Formosa. In Admiral 
Nimitz’s favour is the fact that the American fleet is larger, 
more up to date and more flexible, and also that American 
superiority in the air is overwhelming. These two factors 
have made possible a revolutionary development in air- 
sea tactics. The recent heavy air attacks on Formosa have 
been launched from aircraft carriers in such strength that 


ground based aircraft could not ward off the blow. In the | 


main, the Americans are bombing airfields to ensure that 
any Japanese counter-offensive from the air is impossible 
when the day for invasion dawns. 


* * * 

Stake in Formosa 

The loss of Formosa would be primarily a military 
disaster for the Japanese. The island has important air 
and naval bases to guard the entrance into the East China 
Sea and to reinforce the Japanese hold on the Chinese 
coasts between Shanghai and Canton. Incidentally, the 
recent occupation of Foochow by Japanese troops shows 
the importance the Japanese High Command sets upon con- 
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trol in this area. But other interests, principally economic, 
would be involved in a Formosan campaign. The island of 
Taiwan—the Chinese and Japanese name for Formosa— 
has been for many years a very important source of food 
for Japan. Just before the war, over 90 per cent of Formosa’s 
foreign trade was with Japan and Japanese-occupied China, 
Nearly S50 per cent of its gross value of production was 
exported, and in 1939 about 65 per cent of these exports 
were made up of rice and sugar. Imports were on a 
smaller scale than exports—about 69 per cent in 1939— 
and even so were made up to a great extent of equipment 
for the military installations and harbours, railway lines 
and other producer goods which were of little benefit to 
the inhabitants. Some critics reckon that, in spite of a very 
great increase in Formosa’s agricultural output during the 
years of Japanese occupation, it is likely that the standard of 
living of the five or six million Chinese inhabitants has 
actually fallen. In short, the Formosan economy is an 
exaggerated example of colonial exploitation. The economic 
deficit was not offset by any political or social advantages. 
The Japanese conquered the island in 1895, but it was not 
fully pacified until 1902. There were rebellions against the 
conquerors in 1907, 1912 and again in 1915. Between the 
wars, the Formosans had a brief period of semi-liberalism. 
The Chinese petitioned the Japanese Diet in 1921 for 
autonomy and a parliament. No notice was taken of this 
petition, but in the twenties, at least, the Japanese school 
policy was for a time more generous and two movements 
grew up, the moderate conservative Taiwan Cultural Society 
and a Marxist movement which was strong among young 
people and the agricultural co-operatives. In 1928, how- 
ever, the “liberal” era came to an end. The Taiwan Pro- 
letarian Youth League was suppressed in 1931 and the 
Cultural Society in 1937. They have continued to exist under- 
ground, but probably in a fairly weak and vestigial form. 
An American landing might, however, be able to count on 
something of a Fifth Column. 


* * * 


The Spanish Facade 


The impact of the Allied victories in western Europe on 
the internal situation in Spain has been strong, but so far 
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not strong enough to upset the facade of stability which the 
Franco régime shows to the world. But it is only a facade. 
The Monarchists have in the past been more discreet in 
their expressions of sympathy with the Axis. As a result, 
they are gaining influence while the camp followers of the 
Falange are falling away. But both ruling factions have 
been unable to reconcile the people to-the régime. There 
are still more than a million Spaniards in prisons and 
concentration camps, a sure proof that the victors of 1939 
still fear their vanquished opponents. The victories 
of the democracies have increased that: fear. Allied 
statesmen may claim that the war has lost much of its 
ideelogical character; but Franco’s opponents look on the 
Civil War as the first round in the world war, and expect 
to share in the Allies’ victory. However, the opposition 
is stronger in numbers than in leaders. It lacks above all 
any real capacity for action. True, unrest has increased 
recently. The various maquis in Spain itself have 
become more active. Catalonia is growing restive. 
The exiles, who have played a prominent role in 
the F.F.I. in southern France, thunder against Franco 
from Radio Toulouse, and some of their guerilla 
bands have even crossed the French-Spanish frontiers and 
fought skirmishes with Franco’s police and army. But 
so far these activities have failed to break the inertia of the 
Spanish people. Indeed, against the background of inexor- 
able repression, they look very quixotic. Far from becoming 
a real challenge to Franco, they have tended to demonstrate 
the weakness of the opposition. 


*x 


No force inside Spain can break the political deadlock— 
at least for the time being. Franco cannot hope to win 
popular support ; nor can the opposition be carried back to 
power by its own momentum. Both sides are looking 
abroad hopefully or uneasily for the political stimulus or 
support they need. Both sides in Spain are looking 
anxiously across the frontier into France. Meanwhile, Franco 
is playing upon the fear of Communism both inside and 
outside Spain, and underlining his “mission” to maintain 
law and order. At the same time, his new Foreign Minister, 
Lequerica, is assiduously working the regime’s “passage 
homé.”: Spanish airports have been put at the disposal of 
American air companies. Freedom of movement for 
German agents has been restricted. The columns of the 
controlled Press overflow with pro-Allied sentiment. These 
efforts have had some success. Mr Churchill has spoken 
kind words to General Franco. Friendly statements were 
recently made by Mr Hayes, the United States Ambassador. 
These pointers restore somewhat the waning self-confidence 
of the rulers ; and they bewilder and confuse the opposition. 
Franco can console himself that the Nemesis of history is, 
after all, less frightening than he may have feared. And the 
Republicans are perplexed by the prospect that the Caudillo 
may stay when Fiihrer and Duce have gone. , 


* x * 


Insurance and Assistance 


When the Unemployment Insurance (Increase of 
Benefits) Bill was before the House of Commons last week 
Mr Bevin stated quite flatly that neither he nor any member 
of the Government has accepted the principle that sub- 
sistence can be satisfied by insurance. The new rates of 
benefit, which in some cases bring the sums payable up to 
the level of those proposed under the social security scheme, 
are not to be regarded as providing adequate amounts for 
subsistence. 

Insurance has always been regarded, not as subsistence, but 

as a contribution towards it. That is the whole basis of the 

Insurance Acts. 
It follows, therefore, that the term social security, as applied 
in Great Britain, is a misnomer. The scheme will provide a 
national minimum, but a minimum that is below the 
subsistence level. Subsistence is, in fact, to consist of 
insurance -plus assistance, the only difference between the 
new system and the old, from this point of view, being that 
the insurance element will be larger. It also follows that 
the cost of full social security is unknown because it is 
impossible to ascertain how many people will apply for 
assistance to bring them up to the subsistence level. It will 
be remembered that in 1940, when supplementary pensions 
were introduced, the number of old-age pensioners who 
applied for them, and were accepted, vastly exceeded official 
estimates, which were presumably based on the number 
who were being given poor law relief. Under the social 
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security scheme the great body of the sick will also have 
the right to apply for national assistance instead of “going 
on the rates,” and it can be taken for granted that their 
numbers will be correspondingly large. What, then, becomes 
of the social security budget when there are two large un- 
known factors in it—the level of prices, which determines 
the cost of subsistence, and the number of applicants who 
will satisfy the conditions for assistance? 

* * * 


Trade Unions and the Peace 
The Trade Union Council has adopted by 5,560,000 


‘votes to 1,350,009 the report of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 


Union Committee dealing with the post-war treatment of 
Germany. This committee’s resolution states categorically 
that “the German people cannot be absolved from all re- 
sponsibility ” for the crimes of the Nazis, and condemns 
“the appeasement policy of those who are endeavouring to 
mitigate the punishment of the Hitlerite criminals.” Thus 
the Trade Union Council seems to have turned a somer- 
sault. Last year, without even a card vote being taken, it 
passed an amendment deleting a passage in a resolution 
which fixed the war guilt on the whole German people, and 
instead affirmed the Nazi regime’s responsibility for war 
crimes. The industrial wing of the Labour movement has 
now adopted the views of the political wing expressed in 
the Labour Party’s resolution at its 1943 conference and its 
recent statement of fureign policy. Opinion among the Trade 
Unions, however, is divided on the issue. The debate was 
most heated and showed not only division of opinion, but a 
great deal of confused thinking. One section is worried by 
the fear of a repetition of the events of 1918 and 1919, 
and is anxious to help democratic opinion in Germany 
to assert itself. This view was expressed by the Chairman, 
Mr Ebby Edwards, in his opening speech, and supported 
by such unions as the National Union of Distributive 
Workers, the Amalgamated Engineers’ Union and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. But the miners, the 
railwaymen and the general and municipal workers were 
strongly in favour of the report. The Trade Union Council 
has further committed itself to the principle of reparations 
and the view that Germany should make good the material 
damage caused by its armies. The British side of the joint 
Trade Union committee, however, proposes that there 
should be an inter-Allied commission to fix the distribution 
of labour between the different countries and the period 
for which it should be used, to lay down hours, wages and 
conditions of labour, and to prevent any degeneration into 
slave labour. The fear that German labour might be used 
in competition with British labour, and that German goods, 
like coal, would be sent to this country as reparations was 
uppermost in the minds of those who, remembering the 
effects of reparations after the last war, opposed their ex- 
action this time. 


* « * * 


‘NHI in Retrospect 


Professor Hermann Levy points out, in his latest study 
of British social insurance,* that full social insurance exists 
nowhere to-day because in no country can a person, for 
instance, obtain full compensation for loss of earnings dur- 
ing sickness. It has been quite impossible to obtain adequate 
contributions from employers and employed or, through the 
state, from the taxpayer. But other countries do attempt to 
retain the insurance element by basing compensation upon 
earnings. The flat rate system, as practised in Britain, is only 
intended to secure a minimum standard of living—now 
officially recognised as below the subsistence level—during 
incapacity. Professor Levy devotes his arduous researches 
into the history of National Health Insurance in this country 
to proving how much better is the Continental system of 
compensation in proportion to earnings. He certainly makes 
out a very strong case for it. But he has lost his case, for the 
new social insurance, like the old NHI, but unlike the old 
workmen’s compensation, will. be based on flat-rate benefits. 
Only war pensioners will continue to have any graduation of 
benefits, it being based in this case on the amount of the 
disability. 

* 


Professor Levy would agree that it is permissible to regard 
cash benefits, which do not give full compensation for loss 





*National Health Insurance. By Hermann Levy. National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 366 pages. ??s. 
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of earnings, as reasonable, provided that they bear some 


relation to earnings. But he states, rightly, that partial medi- 
cal benefit cannot be accepted. 

Medical benefit which is only partly effective is wholly 

inadequate. 
A large part of his book is taken up with exposing the 
inadequacy of health benefits under NHI. All that an in- 
sured person can count on is treatment by a general prac- 
titioner and a supply of drugs. But the former, largely 
because of the conditions under which a panel doctor is com- 
pelled to work, falls short of the standard of treatment 
given to a private patient, and the prescription of a drug 
—or even of cotton wool, as appears from one of Professor 
Levy’s illustrations—may be queried on the grounds of 
expense. Thus, even these limited medical benefits are, in 
Professor Levy’s opinion, only partial. Yet there is no pro- 
vision under NHI for hospital and specialist treatment, 
nursing, surgical appliances, or dental and ophthalmic treat- 
ment, except by way of additional benefits, the distribution 
of which depends on the financial position of the appraved 
societies ; and the extent to which they are granted can be 
gauged from the fact that the total expenditure on them in 
1938 amounted to only £2,580,000, against the £10,535,000 
which was spent on ordinary medical benefit. Most of the 
defects exposed in Professor Levy’s valuable study are com- 
mon knowledge ; in any case, NHI is dying, and is to be 
replaced by social insurance and a national medical service. 
But those responsible for framing the new schemes will find 
many an object lesson in his book. 


* * * 


Magistrates’ Courts 


For good or for evil, the réle of the amateur in public 
affairs is getting smaller, and the emphasis is now on 
experts, technicians and professionals. But the system of lay 
justice still prevails in magistrates’ courts, which, as the 
Home Secretary pointed out in a speech to the Magistrates’ 
Association last week, in addition to dealing with all the 
minor delinquencies, deal with nine out of ten of the indict- 
able offences and have a large volume of work of a quasi 
civil character, such as affiliation orders and matrimonial 
cases. A year ago, the Hereford case showed how lay magis- 
trates need, in their turn, to be assisted by the expert, and 
Mr Morrison emphasised the growing importance of the 
work of the magistrates’ clerk. A Departmental Committee 
on Justices’ Clerks, under the chairmanship of Lord Roche, 
has reported in favour of an extension of the system of 
whole-time clerks, which is at present confined to only 
about a hundred of the thousand magistrates’ courts in 
England and Wales. The other expert who, Mr Morrison 
said, is essential to help the lay magistrates is the probation 
officer, whose work is closely .related to that of the clerk. 
In cases of juvenile delinquents, in particular, the probation 
officer is an essential link between the Bench and the 
accused. All too often the Bench is composed of magistrates 
living in an entirely different social sphere from those whose 
cases they are dealing with. They thus have no idea of the 
social conditions which affect the life of the young offender. 
Nor, although they are now asking for the power to impose 
severer punishments, do most of them trouble to find out 
the effects of the punishments they can already inflict on 
the lives and outlook.of those they sentence. 


x *« * 


Terrorism in Palestine 


After five years of more or less outward calm, Pales- 
tine has once again come to the fore as a scene of revolt 
against British rule. The official announcement last week 
from the Officer Administering .the Government of 
Palestine and the C-in-C, Middle Eastern Forces, stated 
that since early this year 


Palestine . . . has been the scene ofa series of outrages, 
crimes of violence by Jewish terrorists acting with the deli- 
berate intention of bringing about by force developments 
favourable to the realisation of their political aims. .. . 
The crimes include the assassination of members of the 
Security services, the destruction of Government buildings 
valued at “scores of thousands of pounds,” and an un- 
successful attempt to assassinate the High Commissioner. 
It is probably not a coincidence that this announcement 
was made so soon after the decision to agree to the forma- 
tion of a Jewish brigade. The latter was refused for so 
long—and is unwanted by the majority of Jews, who prefer 
to fight side by side with their own compatriots—that the 
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consent at this stage of the war is possibly a concession 


_ Calculated to win the co-operation of Jews who have 


extreme political ambitions, but deplore the methods of 
the terrorists. If this is so, it is unfortunate that the 
wording of the announcement on terrorism reads as if the 
Palestine administration held the whole Jewish people, in 
whatever country, responsible for it. There is a universal 
tendency to regard the “ good” Jew as the exception and 
the “ bad” Jew as the rule, and it is sad to see an adminis- 
tration which claims to be impartial between Jew and 
Arab fostering the fallacy. It is hardly the way to win the 
collaboration of the Jewish community in Palestine in 
putting an end to the terrorism of the few. 


* * * 


Equal Pay 


The Royal Commission on Equal Pay held its first 
meeting in London this week. The members were announced: 
in the House of Commons by Mr Attlee last Thursday and 
the commission’s terms of reference summarised as 
follows : — 


To examine the existing relationship between the remunera- 
tion of men and women in the public services, in industry 
and in other forms of employment ; to consider the social, 
economic and financial implications of the claim for equal 
pay for equal work. 


The selection of members for this subject presented: 
the difficult problem of combining impartiality-in the com- 
mission with representation of two diammetrically opposed 
approaches to the problem—that which stressed the justice 
of the claim and that which stressed its practical dis- 
advantages. The list of commissioners satisfies both needs. 
The chairman, Mr Justice Asquith, will ensure that the ques- 
tion of altering the law of responsibility for the family, should: 
the claim for equal pay be allowed, will be fully considered. 
At present, the father of a family is fully responsible, by 
law and convention, for providing food, shelter and clothing: 
for his wife and children. If equal pay for equal: work were 
to become the general rule, this would be a good oppor- 
tunity to match the new economic rights of wemen with 
some increase in their financial responsibilities before the 
law. In discussing the economic problems of enforcing equal 
pay, the Commission will have both the advice of a seasoned 
economist, Professor Dennis Robertson, and of a repre- 
sentative, the Hon. Jasper Ridley, of the two categories of 
employers, the banks and the insurance offices, which are 
most widely known for paying their women staff at a lower 
rate. In addition, the Commission includes Dame Anne 
Loughlin, first woman chairman of the TUC; Dr Janet 
Vaughan, for the professions ; Mr John Brown, heavy indus- 
tries trade unionist; Miss Nettlefold, woman company 
director ; Mr C. S. Robinson, representing the government 
in its rdle of employer; and Lady Limerick, mémber of 
the LCC for South Kensington and of the Ministry of 
Labour’s Women’s Consultative Committee. 


* * * 


Freedom of Comment 


The Economist of August 5th contained an article entitled 
“Britain and Argentina,” in which comments were made 
on the policy of the United Kingdom and of the United 
States towards Argentina. Some of these comments were 
critical of American policy, and therefore distasteful to 
Americans. What is of relevance to the rest of the story is 
not whether the views expressed were correct, but that they 
were the honest views of The Economist, arrived at after 
some study and thought and reflecting (as has since become 
apparent) the opinions of a large section of the informed. 
British public. Reuters cabled the article to its clients over- 
seas, among them the newspapers of Argentina, who printed 
extracts from it. For this action Reuters received a protest 
from the American Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires,. 
not on the ground that the text was inaccurate but that it 
was objectionable to them. And, to cap all, the Buenos 
Aires manager of one of the American news agencies has: 
undertaken that his news service to Argentina shall no 
longer be polluted with extracts from The Economist. No 
further comment need be made upon this remarkable 
episode than to hope that it is not a typical example of 
what the American Congress meant by its demand (usually 
thought to be directed against the British) for an international 
guarantee of the “ world-wide right of interchange of news 
by news-gathering and news-distributing agencies, . . . by 
any means, without discrimination as to sources, distribu- 
tion, rates or charges.” 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


The Public and Foreign | _— 


(From a Correspondent in North Carolina) 


At the moment when American post-war policy in 
international trade is in process of determination, 
public opinion is in a somewhat curious state. There has 
never been so much general enthusiasm for the removal of 
trade barriers and the expansion of world trade. There has 
never been less apparent popular support for the protective 
tariff, and its proponents have never been less vocal. There 
is even an exaggerated recognition of the réles played by 
the U.S. protective tariff in the development of trade 
barriers throughout the world. 

There is, hdwever, not much realisation of the basic 
changes which have taken place in the nature of inter- 
national trade since 1914. The extent to which inter- 
national trade is no longer between the private individuals 
or corporations of one country and those of another. but is 
also between governments and their agencies, which may 
deal either with their opposite numbers or with private 
individuals ‘and corporations, is pretty generally over- 
looked. American public opinion, likewise, has not recog- 
nised the necessity for confronting the dilemma posed by 
the attempt 'to.free international trade from national controls 
while national governments continue to control domestic 
price levels and to carry out their own particular domestic 
economic programmes. 

The decline in public support for the protective tariff is 
due in part to the growing importance of that sector of 
American industry which has convinced itself by decades 
of successful experience that it can compete in world 
markets without benefit of either tariffs or subsidies. This 
is particularly true of the producers of automotive equip- 
ment and of machinery of all sorts. These industrialists are 
quite aware that increased sales of goods by foreigners in 
the United States. would increase foreign purchasing power 
for their products. Consequently, manufacturers of pro- 
ducts in this category are increasingly becoming supporters 
of free trade. 

Not the least curious aspect of public opinion in the 
United States is the evidence which it offers that the earnest 
indoctrination of generations of college students by their 
professors is at last bearing fruit of sorts. American pro- 
fessors of economics have taught with reflected missionary 
zeal the British classical doctrine of free trade.On a people 
living in a continental economy this doctrinal garment has 
not hitherto rested easily. The case is different now. It is 
no longer considered quite respectable, even in industrial 
circles, to advocate the protective tariff. It is ironical that 
the achievement of this pedagogical triumph of the accept- 
ance of the principles of free trade by: the more literate 
public should come at a time when these doctrines in their 
simplest nineteenth-century form have been pretty gener- 
ally emascuiated in fact and repudiated in principle by the 
rest of the world. 

Thus there is in the United States, at least momentarily, 
wide enthusiasm for the benefits to be derived from foreign 
trade. These benefits are rarely thought of in terms of the 
receipt of larger quantities of imports. Americans in- 
stinctively are inclined to think of world trade as a means 
of getting rid of surpluses. Everybody is concerned with 
the disposal of forthcoming agricultural surpluses as well 
as with the disposal of the already vastly expanded produc- 
tion of airplanes, machine tools, aluminium and magnesium. 
Foteign trade is often offered as a ‘sovereign remedy for 
unemployment through getting rid of “these burdensome 
surpluses.” Foreign trade is supposed to solve, in some 
vaguely magical way, “the problem of over-production.” 
The effect of domestic full employment in increasing both 
imports and exports is, however, as yet an intellectual 
novelty. 

Few are willing to spend much time on the question of 
what specific imports the United States should accept in 
increased quantities when it comes actually to lowering 


tariffs. There is likewise little apparent concern about 
what goods and services should be received in payment for 
these “surpluses” of which foreign trade is to rid the 
country. There is, indeed, a quaint nation professed by a 
good many enthusiasts for international trade that there is 
no need to worry about that if arrangements are made to 
lend or invest enough, indefinitely, to supply as many dollars 
as foreigners might wish to use for the purchase of American 
goods and services. 

Exchange controls, import quotas, bulk purchases by 
government, bilateral agreements and cartels (but not com- 
modity agreements!) are pretty generally discussed as 
though they were invented by Hitler. It follows that all 
nations are expected, upon the defeat of Hitler, to remove 
these controls with the same enthusiasm which the French 
Forces of the Interior demonstrated in rising against the 
German forces occupying Paris. Little consideration is given 
to the argument that these national controls of foreign trade 
originated, in part, because of fundamental difficulties in 
the maintenance of equilibrium in the international balance 
of payments. There is little realisation that these controls 
in various countries were part of the effort by national 
governments to maintain domestic employment and that 
the effort often met with a considerable degree of success, 
even aside from the “export of unemployment” to other 
countries. 

In this state of public opinion it is not easy for American 
bankers, for example, when they try to make up their minds 
whether to support or oppose ratification of the International 
Monetary Fund, to understand why any country would wish 
to retain some features of exchange control or wish to 
abolish them only gradually. It is likewise not apparent to 
them why it is at all necessary to allow a country, once its 
currency is stabilised at a “sound ratio,” to devalue that 
currency in order to remedy a fundamental disequilibrium. 
This state of mind in financial circles adds up to the nostalgic 
conviction that “The way to remove trade barriers is to 
remove them and not to create a lot of new and complicated 
institutions which would merely substitute international 
controls of trade for national controls.” . 

There is undoubtedly widespread willingness in the 
United States to make what is somewhat sentimentally 
expressed as “ sacrifices and contributions for the promotion 
of international peace and prosperity.” This willingness is 
substantial enough to furnish at least the minimum popular 
support necessary for UNRRA, the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development if these are presented to the public as pre- 
requisites .for the resumption of normal international 
economic activity. 

This willingness has, however, sometimes been inter- 
preted and publicised to mean that the American public, 
convinced of American capacity to produce more than can 
be domestically consumed, is prepared to extend Lend- 
Lease or to make other loans available indefinitely to other 
countries. In this way, so the story goes, there need never 
be any shortage of United States dollars to hamper the self- 
expression of mankind in international trade. 

There is little ground upon which to base expectancy for 
the fulfilment of any such hope. As soon as public opinion 
realised that this unlimited supply of United States dollars 
would have to be furnished by the American taxpayers or 
through the issue of purchasing power by the Treasury 
which would otherwise be available for domestic uses, the 
political reaction would be virulent. 

This reaction would be strengthened by general public. 
realisation of how low the standard of living among a large 
section of the American people really is. The sooner it is 
understood in all countries that the provision of adequate 
domestic purchasing power for the products of industry 
must be the corner stone of national economic policy and 
that real equilibrium in the international balance of pay- 
ments must be based thereon, the brighter the prospects for 
an expanded world trade will be. 
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American Notes 


Foreign Policy in Politics 


The importance of the decision of the New York Times 
to support Mr Roosevelt for a fourth term—though it 
deserted him for Mr Willkie in 1940—and the arguments 
which have prompted that decision can hardly be over- 
estimated. This is not only because of the influence of the 
Times, though this is more nearly national than that of any 
other newspaper, but because. of the key it provides to the 
“hard thinking ” which must now be engaging many inde- 
pendent voters. The issue of foreign policy is the touch- 
stone by which the Times has tested the claims of Mr 
Dewey and Mr Roosevelt ; and it has been led to support 
the President by its conviction that, on foreign issues, the 
Republican party is still so deeply divided that Governor 
Dewey, if he were elected, would find 

that his mandate was obscure, his purposes were questioned 

and his authority was inadequate to the great demands which 

history would make upon it. 
On the other hand, the world-wide prestige and the long 
experience of Mr Roosevelt might prove to be one of the 
most important cohesive forces 

in binding together the new world organisation in its first 

experimental years. 
It.can hardly be a coincidence that such frank doubts of 
Mr Dewey’s ability to carry his party with him on the 
pre-eminent issues of foreign policy follow so closely upon 
the removal of Mr Willkie from his accepted position as 
guardian of Republican internationalism. In the minds of 
many voters Mr Willkie must have been regarded as the 
main guarantee against the ascendancy of its isolationists 
and nationalists in the Republican party. With this safe- 
guard removed, many of Mr Willkie’s friends and followers 
may, reluctantly, conclude, like the Times, that Mr Roose- 
velt will prove a more effective executor of responsible 
American participation in world affairs than Mr Dewey. 


- In California, Mr Crum, the leader of the “ Willkie Re- 


publicans,” already has announced his intention of voting 
for Mr Roosevelt. Governor Dewey has, with great pains, 
endeavoured to establish the contention that in the field of 
foreign affairs there is such a basis of agreement and co- 
operation between the two parties that no issue exists. His 
endorsement of the Dumbarton Oaks plan followed within 
a few hours of its publication. It now looks as though this 
thesis may have received a mortal blow. In his foreign policy 
speech this week Governor Dewey will probably attempt 
to re-establish his claim to be very whit as enlightened on 
foreign issues as the President; but it may be too late to 
halt the exodus of Willkie Republicans. 


* « ¥ 
The Last Lap 


Prophecies of a small Presidential poll have been jolted 
this week by registration figures running in many cases not 
far behind those of 1940, and in some cases actually ahead. 
In New York City, the key city in a key state, registrations, 
which are now closed, totalled 3,216,000, only 174,000 below 
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those of 1940. This did not include 335,000 applications for 
soldiers’ ballots which, if they are returned in time, will 
bring the total above that of 1940. Reports suggest, indeed, 
that despite the awkwardness of the state laws, soldier - 
participation may be on a heavy, if not a decisive, scale. 
For this credit must go to the efficiency of the Services in 
distributing the more than 4 million ballots which have been 
requested. At home, the responsibility for getting out the 
registrations seems to have been borne largely by voluntary 
workers ; and they in turn have been stimulated by a grow- 
ing bitterness of feeling which has been particularly notice- 
able in the Democratic camp. In families which have been 
respectable Republicans for generations there are new splits 
between the younger and older members; and there are 
picturesque accounts of a taxi-drivers’ unofficial campaign, 
which includes the refusal to carry passengers who look as 
though they might vote for Mr Dewey. The Gallup poll 
suggests that the race will be even closer than it looked last 
month. The popular vote now divides 51 per cent to Mr 
Roosevelt and 49 per cent to Governor Dewey ; but it also 
reports a significant gain of 20 electoral votes for the Re- 
publicans and a loss of 41 for Mr Roosevelt since Septem- 
ber. The tally by states now gives Mr Roosevelt 243 elec- 
toral votes against 228 for Mr Dewey, with 268 necessary 
for election. This prospect of something like a dead heat no 
doubt is responsible for the vigour with which both parties 
have been cultivating the foreign minority groups. In this 
process Governor Dewey has a freer hand than the Presi- 
dent, and in the past week he has denounced the “ unfair 
treatment of Poland by her Allies,” demanded unrestricted 
immigration into Palestine for the Jews, and warmly en- 
dorsed Italy as “friend and ally.” This policy of easy 
promise is not without its dangers, suggesting as it does the 
irresponsibility of opposition ; and it may lose as well as 
gain votes. In his recent speeches Governor Dewey has re- 
turned to his rdle of prosecuting attorney ; and has made a 
part of his arraignment the accusation of Communism which 
other Republicans have found so profitable a line of attack. 
This is a charge easier to sustain than might be thought, for 
in the American political vocabulary Communism is often 
synonymous with Government ownership; and it ¢x- 
ploits the growing hostility to Russia so evident in the 
United States. Mr Roosevelt has been keeping himself in 
reserve, but with his speech on foreign policy scheduled 
for next week he is expected to lift the campaign from the 
rather dreary level of accusation and denial which has 
characterised it so far. 


* * * 


Cutting the Knot 


There is rather less confidence to-day than existed in 
the early summer that the Senate will accept the ideas 
embodied in the Dumbarton Oaks draft. This is implicit 
in President Roosevelt’s caustic remark that some people 
prefer to stir up dissension over such details as whether 
silk hats or low-neck dresses would be worn rather than 
concentrating on major objectives. The objections are not 
quite as trivial as that. The unfinished business of Dum- 
barton Oaks—the right of a Great Power to sit in judg- 
ment in its own dispute—bulks larger in some minds than 
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the area of agreement already won ; and as Senator Ball has 
pointed out, the line that America must know the details 
of the peace before it agrees to support it is the foundation 
of the isolationist strategists, who do not dare to launch 
a direct attack. It is said that in order to circumvent those 
who would like to limit the extent of American participa- 
tion, the Administration may submit the proposals piece- 
meal. In this connection the suggestions of Senator Con- 
nally and Senator Austin in the October bulletin of the 
Peace Society are receiving serious attention. They proposed 
that while American participation in the new league should 
be made the subject of a treaty to be ratified by the Senate, 
the authority of the American member of the Council 
should later be the subject of a statute which would require 
only a majority vote of both Houses. Senator Connally is 
the Administration spokesman on foreign policy, Senator 
Austin one of the most far-sighted members on the Repub- 
lican side. Any plan which bears their name cannot lightly 
be dismissed ; and there is undeniable ingenuity in their 
scheme for getting around the need of Senate ratification for 
the most controversial aspect of the Dumbarton Oaks plan. 
At the same time it is sometimes easier to get an unpalat- 
able dose down at one gulp ; and a policy of little by little 
may offer prolonged opportunities for obstruction. It is 
by no means certain that it would not be as easy to obtain 
a two-thirds majority in the Senate now as a majority in 
both Houses in six months’ time, when the opposition has 
. had time to organise. 


* x 


Escape Me Never 


A great crowd surging and swaying in Times Square ; 
mounted policemen on parade ; traffic lanes choked ; ecstatic 
cries, frustrated groans, and periodic shouts of “Give her 
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air—she’s fainted again” might lead an intelligent Poly- 
nesian to suppose that election fever had reached its height. 
But the scenes of mass enthusiasm daily staged in the heart 
of New York have nothing to do with either candidate or 
either party ; neither with the war in Europe nor the war 
in the Pacific. These public raptures are excited by the 
“personal appearances” at stated hours each day of Mr 
Frank Sinatra, a singer of sentimental ballads. Being a 
modest young man, Mr Sinatra would probably concede 
that Mr Roosevelt has greater charm, that Mr Dewey has 
a richer voice, that Governor Bricker cuts a finer figure of 
a man, and that Senator Truman is far more folksy. Yet 
every hour young women are swooning at the very sight of 
Mr Sinatra—and none of the national candidates has yet 
achieved that result. His wizardry mainly affects ’teen-age 
girls, the bobby socksers or soxsers, as they are called on 
the front page of every American newspaper. Innumerable 
young American males angrily demand, “ What has he got 
that we haven’t? ” and professors of psychology interviewed 
by the press obligingly grapple with the problem. Their 
theory that Mr Sinatra appeals to the mothering instinct 
is coldly received by older matrons, who point out that 
young men of slight build, commonplace looks and a talent 
for warbling can be found to mother in any city block or 
village Main Street, and it is not necessary to pay to see 
them. The Sinatra cult will always be worth a footnote in 
social histories of the Greatest War. There was an agitated 
buzz at Republican Party Headquarters the other day when 
Mr Sinatra called at the White House to give the President 
assurance of his support in the election. The alarm was 
short-lived, for it was realised that Mr Sinatra’s political 
influence can hardly be effective at least until 1948, when his 
army of delirious admirers reach voting age. By that time 
they presumably will be thinking of some other heart- 
breaker. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Germany’s Food Situation 


ERMANY’S harvest is almost in, but the distribution 
of cereals and root crops in preparation for the winter 
is still in full swing. Once again, the country is ‘almost cut 
off from foreign food supplies. There are no longer any 
additional foodstuffs available from Russia, the Balkan 
countries and western Europe, and the surpluses from 
Western Poland, Czechoslavakia and Denmark have no 
appreciable effect at a time when at least eight million 
prisoners of war and foreign workers have to be fed from 
German supplies. In fact, the military and political situation 
has forced the authorities to give foreign workers employed 
in German agriculture and industry the same rations as 
German workers. 

What has been harvested in Germany this autumn will 
have to last for human consumption and for feeding live- 
stock until the new harvest begins in 1945. The question 
arises, therefore, whether Germany will be able to carry on 
the war this winter with the foodstuffs available. 

Germany began the new agricultural season with a reduc- 
tion in the weekly bread ration for normal consumers from 
54 pounds to 4.9 pounds. The potato ration, which was 
severely cut last year, has been fixed preliminarily at 7.7 
pounds per week. The fat and meat ratipns have so far 
remained unchanged. Since the food situation must be 
judged by the changes in rations rather than by official 
crop announcements, the new bread ration indicates clearly 
that this year’s cereal harvest is smaller than in 1943 when 
the potato crop was almost catastrophically low—barely 
sufficient for the needs of human consumption. During the 
1943-44 season, the shortage of potatoes and vegetables was 
compensated by larger bread rations. In 1944-45, potatoes 
will again replace bread. It looks as if there will be no 
change in the supply of calories if adequate supplies of 
vegetables, meat and fats can be maintained. 

The real difficulty, which will be apparent in the agri- 
cultural industry rather than in consumers’ supplies, is, 
however, beginning. Cereals, root crops and vegetables and 
even fats and meat rations will probably be maintained on 
the present basis for the whole winter. But this is only 


possible by sacrificing more of the pig population because 
of the shortage of feeding stuffs. In 1943 and 1944 there 
was a steady decline in the production and supplies of feed- 
ing stuffs. Almost one-half of the pig population had to be 
slaughtered last year, and in 1944 the milk yield has tended 
to fall, although the number of dairy cows increased. 
This is the result of dwindling supplies from foreign coun- 
tries and of concentrating on the cultivation of oilseeds and 
vegetables for human consumption. 

During 1943-44, the acreage under oilseeds was extended 
by 25 per cent to 1,500,000 acres, but the harvest will be 
no larger than in 1943 because of reduced yields. The 
cultivation of oilseeds demands very intensive work. Addi- 
tional labour had to be used and other crops had to be 
neglected. This one example shows the peculiar difficulties 
of Germany’s agriculture—even if the weather is ignored. 
During the whole war there has never been any possibility 
of increasing the overall agricultural output. The steadily 
growing difficulties in the supply of machinery, tractors, 
fuel and fertilisers have made the employment of more 
labour necessary. For years prisoners of war and foreign 
workere have replaced peasants and agricultural workers who 


’ were called up. Yet it was only possible to maintain pre- 


war cultivation. 

Now, even in Germany, the available land is being re- 
duced in the frontier regions of the east and the west and 
by the big dispersal of war factories all over the country. 
The full impact of German defeats and withdrawals is not 
yet shown in the accounts of this year’s harvest. In East 
Prussia, as well as in the western provinces, the harvest 
was not only delayed by unfavourable weather conditions, 
but also by the call-up of every available man and woman 
for digging trenches. ‘ 

The statement that medium cereal and potato crops have 
been harvested may be quite true if they are measured in 
tons, but there is reason to believe that the quality of the 
crops is rather below average. The evacuation of frontier 
regions and the heavy burden placed on the railways by 
war transport have, in addition, undoubtedly affected the 
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very complicated storage system which has been changed 
almost every year. One year additional storage capacity was 
needed for cereals and in another year for potatoes, accord- 
ing to the changes of the weather and the harvests. 

German agriculture ‘and the food processing industries 
have revealed during these five war years more changes than 
during a whole generation in peace-time. In 1943-44 the 
potato-processing industry, manufacturing alcohol, potato- 
flakes and flour, starches and so on, was almost at a stand- 
still, The potatoes were used for human consumption. A 
considerable part of the sugar-beet crop had to be diverted 
to the production of alcohol, which was badly needed as 
motor fuel and for a great number of industries. New pro- 
cesses had also to be found for making sugar-beet suitable 
as fodder for pigs. A year earlier the baking industry had to 
learn to make bread from a mixture of rye, wheat and 
barley. It was relatively easy to expand the acreage under 
oilseeds, but the hardening of some of the vegetable oils 
so that they can be used as substitutes for butter, margarine 
or lard has not been solved satisfactorily. 

Similar problems had to be solved with almost all other 
foodstuffs. Mass feeding is being practised on a very large 
scale. New cooking facilities had to be manufactured, some 
of them mobile to meet the requirements of bombed-out 
people. For a long time Germans have been eating potatoes 
in their jackets, and in large kitchens the potatoes are some- 
times’ peeled by flames in order to save as much as possible 
of the potato. It is clear from all these more or less elaborate 
processes that the utmost economy in foodstuffs has been 
necessary during the whole war. With each new season the 
percentage of bulky foodstuffs, ike vegetables, cereals and 
potatoes, in the diet has increased. All foodstuffs, particularly 
bread, fats and meat, are, however, distributed in a very 
complicated system of differential rations, which even today 
allow adequate rations for the Wehrmacht and for certain 
important categories of workers. The overall supply situation 
suggests that there will be no sudden deterioration in rations 
if it is assumed that the fighting remains more or less static. 


This Year’s Plan 


The first stages of the agricultural plan for 1944-45 are 
now being carried out under extreme difficulties. There is 
first of all, because of military retreats, a reduction in 
the area to be sown and planted. Next, the-fertilizer quotas, 
especially nitrogen and phosphates, have again been re- 
duced. No relief is expected and indeed possible in the 
labour shortage. The peasants are overworked but are still 


- under effective control, which is partly mitigated by a 


system of privileges and premiums. Allotment gardening 
and the breeding of backyard poultry and rabbits by towns- 
people have either declined, because of bomb damage and 
overwork at factories, or have been restricted in order to save 
feeding stuffs. Generally speaking, there is little possibility 
of eking out rations by buying in the black market or by 
allotment gardening. The fact is that the Germans have 
almost nothing beyond their rations, which have become 
increasingly monotonous. Fruit, tobacco and alcohol are 
rare commodities. The cigarette ration, for example, has 
been reduced to two cigarettes per day. Citrus fruit, raisins, 
olives from Spain, Italy and the Balkans have disappeared. 

The present distribution of supplies depends on a very 
complicated system of control and zoning. If the administra- 
tive machinery is disrupted, the system of delivery and the 
supplies for the towns will at once be affected. Local stocks 
are soon exhausted as bombing has shown. Each new 
advance of the Allied armies enforces changes in this system. 
A shortage of railway trucks may undo the careful plan 
for the distribution of potatoes and other foodstuffs. 

At the moment of defeat Germany should be supplied 


- with foodstuffs sufficient for continuing the present rations, 


but it is very doubtful whether the distributive machinery 
would still be in working order. Severe shortages, mostly 
of a local character, will be unavoidable, and the mass 
movements of foreign workers and of Germans trying to 
get back to their former places of residence will make any 
adequate distribution of available supplies impossible. 
The harvest of 1945 will certainly be smaller than in 1944 
even if the weather should be favourable. It cannot be 
doubted that the agricultural administration will kill off a 
considerable part of the livestock in order to maintain the 
meat ration during the winter. The so‘l will show signs of 
exhaustion, because of the shortage of fertilizers and 


machinery, and for some years yields will be low. In fact, . 


German agriculture will probably experience even greater 
difficulties than after 1918 when for more than four years 
production remained at a very low level. 
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Japan’s War Economy 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


A GERMAN newspaper correspondent, writing from Tokyo, 
has called the attacks on the Mariana islands, with which 
this year’s American offensive started, the “ Stalingrad ” 
of the Japanese people. Early this year, an “austerity ” 
campaign was opened in Japan which can certainly be 
compared with the German anti-complacency measures 
after the first serious reverses of the Wehrmacht. The 
Japanese tea-houses and theatres, as well as all “luxury” 
shops, have been closed ; no railway tickets may be sold 
for pleasure trips ; students are liable to do labour service ; 
the evacuation of children and others who have no business 
in the big towns is recommended by the authorities. More 
significant still is the mobilisation of the country’s woman 
power which began only a few months ago. At least 60 per 
cent of all employees in banks, insurance houses, catering 
establishments et post offices have to be women or girls ; 
the minimum quota for the motor, rubber and oil indus- 
tries is 30 per cent; and for other engineering and ship- 
building establishments 10 per cent. Last year’s pro- 
gramme for telescoping all unessential industries seems to 
have been carried through by June this year ; and a survey 
which was published towards the end of 1943 shows that 
at that time as many as two-thirds of all textile factories 
had already either been closed or put at the disposal of 
other factories or industries. The number of clothing 
coupons, which were barely sufficient in 1943, have now 
again been cut by 50 per cent for all persons up to 30 
years of age, and by 60 per cent for the older generation, 
venose members are supposed to have larger pre-war 
stocks. Clothing habits have already been greatly affected 
by these new measures. Kimonoes are out of fashion as 
they require too much material; the Japanese girl, 1944 
edition, wears a utility suit with trousers. 

The industrial strategy of Japan is best illustrated by 
the list of “key industries” which have first priority with 
regard to the supply of labour and raw materials ; among 
these are the aircraft industry including the manufacture 
of all accessories and of auxiliary machinery, and those 
producing light metals, iron and steel, aircraft fuel and 
lubrication oil, as well as coal] mining, munition production 
and shipbuilding. The first place among “essential” in- 
dustries was formerly taken by shipbuilding, but, to-day, 
aircraft production is by far the most vital industry. The 
Japanese claimed early this year that the volume of air- 
craft production had doubled during the preceding twelve 
months ; more recentiy, a spokesman of the Ministry for 
Production boasted that the output of aircraft is now 
larger in Japan than in any other country with the excep- 
tion of the USA. Considerable attention is also given to 
mining activities, particularly in Japan itself and in the 
Chinese and Manchurian territories near the Japanese 
islands. Recent production programmes provide for an 
increase by 60 per cent in the output of iron ores, and by 
30 per cent in the output of copper ores, although some of 
the new ores will probably be low gradé. The mining 
company of the Mitsui Trust has recently doubled its 
share capital, largely in order to expand its coal mining. 

A new industrial hierarchy is being built up, under the 
control of the Ministry for Production, itself a fairly new 
Government department, but with the active collaboration 
of the big industrialists, whose economic and social power 
is bound to be further increased by these new measures. 
The general managers or other leading employees of certain 
big establishments in a number of “key” industries have 
been nominated as Government trustees for production ; 
Government orders are given directly to these “ trustees,” 
who are responsible not only for the output in their own 
works, but also for a number of compan:on factories which 
are being combined with the big works for the purpose of 
war production. 
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Various technical reforms have recently been introduced. 
It was claimed a few months ago that a simplification and 
rationalisation of the types used in the machine-iooi industry 
had led to savings of raw materials ranging from 30 to 50 per 
cent, within the preceding six months. Shift work is being 
introduced in an increasing number of key faciories, often 
against considerable technical obstacles. The rigid price- 
control measures which sometimes acted as a brake On out- 
put, even though they could not stop an increase in whole- 
sale prices by some 40 per cent between 1939 and 1943, 
have now been considerably loosened ; the control of prices 
has been decentralised ; the prices of light metals and other 
essential products have been increased; and, most signi- 
ficant, a system of special premiums has been introduced 
which are being awarded to indusirial establishments for 
any outstanding successes in production. These new con- 
cessions may, of course, further endanger the price- 
mechanism ; and it is perhaps significant that, according to 
a recent report, the Japanese now also contemplate a general 
increase in wage-rates. 

Price-premiums for special achievements are also among 
the measures designed to raise the agricultural output, par- 
ticularly the output of rice and other staple foodstuffs. The 
Japanese Government has completely stopped the importa- 
tion of rice, mainly in view of the shortage of shipping space. 
Minimum quotas of rice have been fixed for every peasant, 
for the first time this year, which have to be delivered to the 
marketing authorities. In addition, peasants have been urged 
to cultivate wheat, barley or oats during those months of the 
year when their rice-fields would otherwise be unused ; this 
year’s harvest of grains other than rice has been as high 
as 27 million koku (one koku equals 4.96 bushels), 
compared with a harvest goal of 70 million koku 
of rice; consequently the “rice” ration of the town 
population now consists of a mixture of rice and 
other cereals. Potatoes are also cultivated in larger quantities 
than before ; but otherwise vegetable-growing in the villages 
is to be discontinued or to be very considerably reduced. 
The cultivation of green vegetables is stimulated, however, 
in the form of allotment-gardening by the townspeople 
themselves, so that valuable peasant labour and transport 
may be saved for more essential purposes. More important 
from the point of view of the farming population is the 
fact that fruit-growing and silkworm cultivation are also 
discouraged by the Government. 


Mexican Development 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA] 


THe war has advanced Mexico’s industries greatly. For 
the first time the country has its own blast furnaces, tin- 
plate and sheet mills. The steel industry has doubled. 
Chemicals are made in more than 100 factories, large and 
small, established since 1942. Wool, leather and textiles 
are being exported. Dehydration plants multiply. Recently, 
manufacturing has been contributing some 14 million pesos 
to Mexico’s yearly production as compared with about 
700 million pesos from agriculture and another 700 million 
from mining. : 

New forcign capital has gone into these industries. A 
year ago it was arriving at the rate of some $600,000 
weekly ; between October, 1940, and February, 1943, it 
totalled some $100 million. Commercial deposits nearly 
trebled in three years. Investments have centred mostly in 
the industrial areas, including Monterrey, Guadalajara, 
Tampico, Veracruz, Cordoba, Merida, Puebla, and, of 
course, booming Mexico City. The new money has been 
helping to finance lumber, mining, shoe manufacturing, con- 
struction companies, swanky night: clubs, magazines and 
business papers, homes, apartments, and expansion and 
improvements in previously established Mexican firms. 

But since the Mexican Government’s decree of July, 
1944, placing most foreign investment under Government 
control, many foreign businessmen feel uneasy. Recently, 
North American bankers have been pooling funds for Mexi- 
can ventures. Yet Mexicans say they welcome foreign money 
seeking enterprises in partnership with Mexican capital and 
Mexican participation in administration. 

To-morrow’s investments will concentrate on Mexico’s 
two greatest needs; better land-use and transportation. 
Industries now rest on a crumbling agriculture. The land 
and its use are the country’s greatest weakness and greatest 


potential strength. If Mexico,masters her Good Earth, she 


may move far toward self-sufficiency. If she fails, she faces 
only trouble. Her two major post-war tasks are greatly to 
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increase acreage yields, and to get supplies and labour to 
the farms and take crops out—which means roads and rail- 
ways. In some states 64 per cent of all communities can 
to-day be reached only by mule trails unfit even for ox 
carts. Though Mexico is larger than Germany, France, 
Spain, and Italy combined, she will never till more than one- 
eighth of her total area. And even this will require miluons 
in investment for reservoirs, hydroelectric dams and plants, 
irrigation canals, drainage ditches and the clearing of 
immense jungles. In 1930, only some 56,000 square miles 
of the country was fit for ploughing, and of this only 3.6 
per cent was tilled—an area a little larger than Eire, some 
173 million acres. This cropland might support Mexico’s 
people fairly well, were the peasants not bound to Stone 
Age methods of farming. But their primitive techniques 
have combined with the land’s ill-distributed rainfall and 
depleted soils to create what may easily become a major 


‘land crisis. 


The peon, a notorious soil robber, has for generations 


‘ used the crudest tools of his ancestors to plant tiny patches 


of corn and beans year after year. Soil.conservation and 
machinery are new and strange to him. Mexican farmers 
have mostly worked the pleasant central plateau, to which 
they are biologically adapted. To-day the central states 
hold about 45 per cent of all Mexico’s farmers, but only 
15 per cent of the total available cropland. Bad farming on 
exhausted land has led to steadily dwindling crop yields. 

To-day Mexico’s yields are among the world‘s lowest. 
Each year about as much acreage is planted to maize, the 
country’s greatest diet staple, as to all other crops combined. 
Yet out of 45 maize-growing countries, Mexico ranks 38th 
in yield. Bean yields average from a quarter to a fifth of 
those obtained in the United States. Mexico has been 
ranking 59th out of 62 countries in yield of wheat land. 
Cotton yields have been low, though the acreage has 
increased. 

Inadequate financing and equipment, small holdings . 
that cannot be profitably mechanized, and primitive farm- 
ing have combined to perpetuate agricultural decay. To off- 
set some of these disadvantages the Government has re- 
cently been redistributing acreage formerly controlled by 
large land owners under the “ ejidal” system which pro- 
vides grants of land to villages for family or collective use. 
The Government has been hoping to bring much irrigable 
land under cultivation. Late in 1943 about 1o per cent of 
cultivated land was irrigated. By 1946 Mexicans hope to 
have 2} million acres irrigated, thus bringing closer to 
reality the hopes expressed by President Camacho: “The 
future of our agriculture lies in the fertile land along the 
coasts. The displacement of our population toward the 
coasts will relieve the congestion of the central plateau, 
which has been exhausted by the colonial policy of abandon- 
ment to the traditional maize farming of the Indians.” 

To this end, the Government has in view some of the 
best lands on the West Coast. To-day this area’s only 
important irrigation system is around the Angostura Dam 
in northern Sonora, which can irrigate some 140,000 hec- 
tares, chiefly benefiting the important Yaqui Valley. Other 
projects are planned to irrigate cotton land in Lower Cali- 
fornia, a valley along the Rio Fuerte which is potentially 
capable of rivalling the Imperial Valley over the border, 
and the rich Laguna Valley. 

All this will help. But land reclamation must be accom- 
panied by a revolution in transportation, which ‘has all but 
broken down. Since the time of Diaz, who built 18,640 
kilometres of railroad during his 30-year reign, Mexico has 
added only some 700-odd kilometres to her main lines, The 
potential wealth of some of her richest states lies untouched 
and almost unknown for lack of rails. Mexican experts 
estimate that for every peso invested in the railroad indus- 
try up to 1900, some 13 pesos were added to the total public 
wealth. To bring every spot within 4o kilometres of a rail- 
way, the country must have at least 50,000 kilometres of 
main line tracks. Rehabilitation has begun, but on an insig- 
nificant scale—recently the Federal Government provided 
some 350,000 pesos to recondition rights of way and rolling 
stock on its Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railway, con- 
necting Chihuahua and Sonora, and linking with American 
railroads at the border. 

The Government—and only the Government—can make 
headway in Mexico’s two great post-way problems. But 
can it find the money for such vast rehabilitation? If not, 
the last hope is barter. The brilliant and busy Constantine 
Oumanskv has recently opened Soviet headquarters for the 
Western Hemisphere in Mexico City. It may be that Russia 
will help. 
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“OUR WAREHOUSE-JUST ROUND THE 
CORNER-WE HAD TO RE-EQUIP IT- 
ALL THE SHELVING, STORAGE BINS 
CUPBOARDS AND PARTITIONS ARE 


STEEL.BY SANKEY~SHELDON 
OF COURSE’ 


WILLs's 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


‘“‘There’s no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 
brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ” 


W. M. Thackeray—* The Virginians” 
T.T.213e 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain ard Ireland), Ltd. 


A fuel watching system is as good as management makes 
it. Backed by personal interest and enthusiasm it will pay 
and pay handsomely. Without managerial drive it may be 
a failure. The choice is yours. A well-directed fuel watch- 
ing system is, in many instances, the only real answer to 
‘the factory fuel supply problem. Economically, it is a 
sound business proposition. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. See that every point of usage of 


heat, light, and power isa Fuel Watcher’s responsibility to prevent waste. 
Make sure that your system covers each department. Post in each 
department practical directions for the economical usage of steam and 
water, gas, electricity, oil, and compressed air in that department. 
Encourage suggestions and schemes from all your Fuel Watchers for 
even greater savings of coal, steam, hot water, gas or electricity, oil, 
and compressed air. Give every suggestion personal consideration. 


Together, a good Fuel Watching System and the intelligent use of 


your Fuel Efficiency Bulletins cannot fail to yield immediate and 
very welcome economies of coal gas, and electricity. 


Look up Fuel Efficiency Bulletin No. 7 without delay for further 
* information. If you’ve mislaid your Bulletins send to your 
Regional Fuel Efficiency Secretary for further copies. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL ANC POWER 


helps engineers 
fo measure stresses 


Here is a picture of the internal 
stresses in the “chair” of a railway 
line under load. Such pictures, ob- 
tained by photographing transparent 
models in polarised light, enable en- 
gineers to see where extra strength 
is needed and where economies in 
material can be made. The work 
of science and industry, for peace- 
time needs as well as for the 
needs of today, owes much to 
photography and ‘ Kodak’ Film. 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





Unilever 


HE publication of a consolidated balance sheet by 
Lever Brothers and Unilever, Limited, marks 
another milestone on the road towards informative accounts. 
The company controls concerns covering every stage of 
operation from raw material production to final retail sell- 
ing. These concerns carry on business in a number of 
different currency areas, and the consolidation of accounts 
expressed in currencies which may vary in value against 
one another obviously presents problems and may call for 
considerable discretion in interpretation of the result. 

If, realising these limitations, as they do, the board ‘of 
Lever Brothers and Unilever, Limited, think it worth 
while, even under some pressure from public opinion, to 
publish a consolidated balance sheet, the arguments against 
the publication of similar figures by less complex groups 
are reduced to vanishing point—that is unless they are 
frankly based on a belief in obscurity for its own sake. lt 
may be of significance that the chairman of the company 
is a member of the Cohen Committee. In view of the.con- 
siderations stated, the directors point out that the balance 
sheet can only be taken as a general guide. Its value is 
further weakened by the absence of similar accounts—or, 
indeed, any—for the Dutch associate (usually known as 
“Unilever NV” to distinguish it from the British company 
“Unilever, Limited ”) and by the fact that the figures of 
the United Africa group are partly estimated, since their 
accounts are made up to end-August. These are mainly 
matters over which the board have little control. It is more 
interesting to consider how far they have gone in those 
where they are free to act. 


* 


As will be seen from the accounts, set out in detail on 
page 555, the general presentation of the balance sheet is 
in accordance with the main lines of the recommendations 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. Reserves are 
properly grouped and separated from provisions. The latter, 
however, are mainly included under a general heading with 
current liabilities. For the most part all the items under 
this main head fall to be dealt with during the current year. 
But two of them, replacement of ships and exchange differ- 
ences, are of a completely different character. Their mean- 
ing is clearly explained in the body of the report, as it 
should be, but it is arguable that it is over-conservative to 
deduct them from liquid assets in calculating net working 
capital. The former is depreciation in suspense, to be used 
to write down new ships to pre-war valuations as and when 
they come into service. The latter is a reserve against ex- 
change fluctuations. 

The remaining items of the accounts are more or less self- 
explanatory, except for fixed assets, which, perforce, raise 
a problem of some complexity. Not only is there no sub- 
division of tangible assets, but these are lumped into one 
figure with goodwill and, according to the rubric, “ pre~ 
miums less discounts and capital reserves” of the consoli- 
dated companies. Included in these deductions is £1,669,161, 
representing a reserve of the parent company resulting from 
a valuation of shares in subsidiary and allied concerns in 
1937. 

(It may be remarked, parenthetically, that the parent com- 
pany appears to have changed its practice about the treat- 
ment of share premiums—or at least their presentation in 
the accounts. The balance-sheet shows, as a capital reserve, 
premiums on shares issued. Some of these were issued in 
exchange for holdings in subsidiaries. But during last year, 


when Batchelor’s Peas was taken over, largely, by such an ° 


exchange, there was no increase in premiums disclosed. 
Had an issue for cash been made and the cash used to buy 
shares in Batchelor’s Peas, the inclusion of the premium 
would have been obligatory. The effect of either procedure 
is the same. Should not its reflection in the accounts be 
identical?) 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 
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Accounts 


On the composite basis of valuation set out above, the 
fixed assets of “ Unilever, Ltd.,” stand at £82,939,273. This 
is neither what they cost originally, nor what they cost 
“ Unilever, Ltd.,” to acquire. Nor has it any relation to re- 
placement cost or earning power. It contains eléments of 
each, except replacement cost, but it would be a puzzle to 
give a single definition of its meaning. A certain amount of 
standardisation of practice is believed to exist within the 
group, but it seems that this starts from basic figures arrived 
at by a variety of different practices. If it is conceded that a 
complete revaluation is too large a task, that strengthens the 
argument for a much greater uniformity of practice in 
the future. It is easy to believe that the publication of values 
of groups of assets might be misleading if the individual 
accounts are so variously compiled. It is also true, as the 
report states, that the prime consideration is earning power. 
It is, however, still the case that it would be a valuable 
addition to economic knowledge to know the nature of the 
assets which form the physical foundation of the earning 
power. 

Similar considerations apply, mutatis mutandis, to the 
composition of the deduction shown for “ depreciation and 
obsolescence.” It will be noted that the balance-sheet figure 
shows a rise of £2,526,000 on the year, whereas the total 
depreciation provided in the consolidated profit-and-loss 
account of the group is only £1,977,633. The difference 
between these figures arises from the inclusion of the depre- 
ciation reserves of Batchelor’s Peas and Frosted Fruits, 
from the consolidation of the accounts of the North 
African interests, from transfers to write down the valuc 
of ships completed during the year out of insurance received 
in excess of book values, and possibly from other sources. 
The net effect is that total long-term assets, even before 
deducting the depreciation provided from 1943 profits, show 
a small fall in spite of the acquisition of the two companies 
mentioned and of capital expenditure of £586,597. 

The conclusion is that the consolidated balance sheet is 
less informative and satisfactory than the consolidated profit 
and loss account—which need not, and does not— inherit 
troubles from the past. The board has, however, made cleat 
its limitations and the meaning of some of its items, and 
that is itself a big step forward. 


* 


The aggregate profits of the group, before charging a 
slightly larger sum than in 1942 for repairs and renewals, 
show a fall of over £1 million to £19} million odd in 1943. 
There is, however, a profit of about £1 million derived from 
the revaluation of the French franc. The amount of NDC, 
EPT and income-tax provided for the current year is slightly 
lower, but the additional tax provision, including adjust- 
ments in respect of earlier years, is much lower. Thanks to 
this, to somewhat smaller costs for war damage and to the 
saving in interest resulting from debenture conversions, the 
net amount available for the ordinary capital and co- 
partnership certificates is up by almost §0 per cent. 

The 49.1 per cent earned for ordinary, shown on page 555, 
is a measure of earning power, not necessarily of the amount 
accruing to the benefit of the equity. If the comparison is 
carried back rather earlier, the figure, on this basis, was 
54.8 per cent for 1939 and 49.5 per cent for 1940. Thus 
earning power is still below the level of the first 15 months 
of the war. In these two years appropriations for the purpose 
of funding staff pensions reduced the amount accruing 
directly to the ordinary to 36.6 and 28.4 per cent respec- 
tively. Further, all these calculations are based on figures 
prior to the provisions made against the contingency that 
“Limited ” may have to provide dividends on the ordinary 
capital of “NV” for the period of the occupation. What 
the profits attributable to that group have been is not yet 

*known. Nor is it possible to say how far they may be 
regarded as necessary to cover damage and other losses. 
All that can be said is that taxed reserves exceeding 26 per 
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cent of “Limited” ordinary capital may conceivably be 
drawn away for this purpose. . 
* 


As to the future, there is prospect of small further reduc- 
tions in cost from the disappearance of War Damage con- 
tributions and, in due time, from reductions in debenture 
interest and taxation. Each recent year has brought a reduc- 
tion in the contribution of home trading profit to the total. 
Mr Geoffrey Heyworth, chairman of the parent company, 
puts the overseas figure at 44 per cent for 1943 against 
37 per cent for 1942 and 30 per cent for 1941. Evidently a 
recovery towards pre-war conditions at home would have a 
great effect on earnings. 


Tourism 


NTIL recently, to mention tourists or tourist traffic was 
U to recall to British minds visits to the Continent, 
drinking in French cafés, winter sports in Switzerland, 
walking in Germany, tzigane music in Hungary, and similar 
delights. On the Continent, the word tourist connoted a 
profitable livelihood for hotel and café keepers, for luxury 
shopkeepers and for all the other participants in a flourishing 
industry. But few people in this country ever thought of 
tourism as an industry or realised that Great Britain was 
itself a tourist market, in which the services comprising the 
tourist trade were bought and sold. ; 

There were two reasons for this state of affairs, the most 
important being the lack of information. Every component 
of export trade is measured with some degree of precision. 
But in the balance of payments, tourist traffic appears only 
as a net (unfavourable) balance, and even then it is concealed 
in a miscellaneous item, aggregated with such very different 


_ things as the sale of second-hand ships. The other reason 


is the general offhand British attitude to the foreigner. That 
people speaking a foreign tongue should be regarded as 
oddities is perhaps hardly to be wondered at in a country 
where a resident of ten years’ duration in a village is still 
graded a “foreigner,” and the term is used with some 
disparagement. Casualness towards visitors from other 
countries is noticeable in small ways. Compared with 
European countries, few shops exhibit notices like ict on 
parle Francais, or hier spricht man Deutch, and certain 
common notices are never displayed in ‘other languages, 
even in the centre of London, as is the case abroad. The 
Publicity Bureaux in several of the resort towns are pale 
reflections of the syndicats d’initiative which, on the Con- 
tinent, cater for the well-being and entertainment of the 
visitor. 

It has lately been realised that Britain’s tourist industry 
was in fact a considerable source of income. The cinderella 
among exports is at last receiving some recognition. Its 
post-war prospects are being discussed in the light of the 
uncertain future of this country’s balance of payments, 
the need for maintaining every existing foreign market, for 
developing new ones, and for acquiring foreign exchange. 


* 


Among recent discussions on the importance of the tourist 
trade, Mr R. G. Pinney’s study, Britain—Destination of 
Tourists,* is the most detailed. His task has been difficult 
because of the lack of statistics, but his estimates reveal the 
remarkable fact that Britain’s tourist industry before the 
wat was 


of first-class proportions, comparable in value with that of 
the USA and nearly half as large as that of France—the 
country “with the largest credit estimate” from tourism. 
It compared in value with the exports of the United Kingdom’s 
woollen industry or of her coal. 
The estimates made by Mr Pinney, who follows Sir F. W. 
Ogilvie’s methods, show that the expenditure of visitors to 
the United Kingdom between 1926 and 1938 fluctuated 
between some £24 and £33 million per annum. In 1937, 
coronation year, tourist expenditure reached a peak of 
£33,299,455, which compared with the following receipts 
from other exports in the same year: cotton yarn and manu- 
factures, £68,509,000; machinery, £49,741,000 ; iron and 
steel and manufactures, £48,370,000 ; vehicles of all kind, 
£39,924,000 ; coal, £39,654,000 ; woollen and worsted yarns 


* Britain—Destination of Tourists. R. G. Pinney. Travel 
and Industrial Development Association. 106 pp. 2s. 
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There will, however, be many problems to be faced and 
a great accumulation of arrears of capital outlays to be met. 
Final decisions cannot be reached until it is possible to - 
plan on a world wide scale in conjunction with “NV,” but 
preliminary plans are under consideration. Only one specific 
new development is mentioned, namely the establishment 
of a plywood industry in Nigeria, as one item in a plan for 
the industrialisation of the Colonies. While the outlook 
would seem to be for a material recovery in retained earn- 
ings, the shareholder will do well to remember that 
“Limited”, more perhaps than any other large British con- 
cern, not only draws its profit from the sale of necessaries 
to the public, but has also a moral responsibility for the 
development of some of the territories in which it operates. 


in Britain 


and manufactures, £35,503,000 ; and chemicals, drugs and 
dyes, £24,653,000. The importance of the tourist industry 
can be judged from these figures of visible exports. 

A remarkable fact is that the tourist industry does compare 
so favourably with the main visible exports, when the effort 
made to sell those goods is measured against the passive 
attitude of the trades concerned towards the revenue 
derived from its customers from overseas. But it compares 
unfavourably with the income derived from tourists by 
other countries ; in France, for example, it amounted to some 
£100 million in a good year. This difference, perhaps, is - 
the measure of lost opportunities. Before the war there was 
insufficient impetus behind the diverse interests which 
stood to gain from a larger tourist trade for action to be 
concerted, and the extra business for each would have been 
only a small part of their total receipts. 

Although there was no encouragement to them to come. 
and no very warm hand of welcome greeted them when they 
arrived, foreign visitors came in fairly stable numbers (the 
average before the war was about three-quarters of a million). 
This augurs well for the future. If so much has been 
got with so little effort, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that a greater effort will produce a much langer revenue. 


* 


A firm which sells goods has the advantage that it can 
show samples of them. The product can be looked 
at and handled by the prospective customer before he buys: 
it. He can even order an article which is different from 
the sample and more to his own taste. There are no 
samples which the man who proposes to sell Britain can: 
take abroad to the prospective customer. His task is not 
to be envied. He has to sell a personality, a tradition, a way 
of life—and he has to try to sell a climate. To say these 
things is not to imply that Britain has a limited appeal as 
a holiday centre. It has its own beauties, historic build-- 
ings and charm, as well as what may be termed the usual 
“holiday attractions.” Happily, large tracts of the country- 
side have been preserved and made available to the public 
by the activities of the National Trust. The language is; 
widely spoken and understood by foreigners, so that the 
lack of disposition of the Englishmen to speak foreign 
languages is not a real barrier, as the English tourist in 
Europe has discovered. In any case, a considerable part 
of the market must be among the English-speaking peoples 
of the Dominions and the United States. There can be: 
something in every aspect of Britain which can be made: 
to appeal to the potential visitor. 

Some agency or organisation is required to do the sell-. 
ing, because, as experience shows, the task cannot be left 
to individual enterprise. The range of trades which share- 
the money the tourist spends is wide. Transport services, 
hotels, restaurants, entertainments, shops and consumer 
services will all gain directly, and indirectly the additional 
income brought in by visitors is like a stone thrown into 
a pool. The goods they buy and take home to be admired 
by friends can assist visible exports indirectly by increas- 


‘ing ‘the demand for British goods. Tourism also provides 


employment. In 1931, hotels, restaurants, inns, lodging and 
boarding houses employed 264,578 men and 365,446 
women—of whom a sizeable proportion must have owed: 
their living to the foreign tourist. Since so many will gain 
from the attraction of tourists, there is a strong case for 
the acceptance by the Government of the responsibility for 
a body established to undertake the work of presenting- 
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the attractions of this country as a field for the holiday- 
maker from overseas. Such a body could be organised on 
the lines of the British Council or the Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts. 

While the Travel Association offers itself for the job of 
official national tourist organisation, it recognises that it 
needs to be reorganised to fulfil this task. In the past it 
has derived by far the greater part of its income from 
commercial sources. It was not therefore able to be im- 
partial. For example, its hotel guide contained only the 
names of subscribers. As in certain other countries, the 
new tourist body ought to be granted sufficient money from 
public funds to make it independent of the need for such 
bias, although it might expect to receive donations from 
the industries which will gain most from its activities— 
transport services, hotels and restaurants. 


* 


A national tourist organisation can draw on the experi- 
ence of other countries in planning its activities. It could 
maintain a statistical and research department, co-ordinate 
the component parts of the tourist industry, maintain offices 
overseas, and publicity would bulk large in its work. It 
could co-operate with such voluntary bodies as the 
Workers’ Travel Association, and the travel department of 
the National Union of Students, to their mutual benefit. 

It is not enough to set up administrative machinery to 
deal with any problem, least of all in the case of the 
tourist industry. The best salesman cannot sell unattractive 
goods. However well the publicity is done, there are a 
number of factors which tend to lessen Britain’s appeal to 
the foreign tourist, and action should be taken to modify 
or remove them. Visa charges and petty restrictions could 


More Belgian Decrees 


The immediate results of the Belgian deflationary plan 
have been far more favourable than could have been ex- 
pected. The exchange of notes and the somewhat arbitrary 
limitation of new notes made immediately available were 
bound to have a profound effect on the everyday economic 
life of the country. They brought the volume of current 
transactions down to a mere trickle ; during the five days 
of last week when the old notes still retained their fully legal 
tender attribute, inevitable confusion prevailed. All this, 
however, was a five-day wonder during which the new 
notes circulated with the old, but at highly differential 
rates of exchange. By the beginning of this week the new 
notes provided the only valid circulating medium and the 
drastic reduction in the volume of currency had already 
struck a death blow at the Belgian black market and was 
providing strong inducement to the farmer to dishoard 
the foodstuffs which he had been holding back owing to 
his distrust of the old notes. The Belgian Government 
have kept a weather eye open for the inevitable attempts 
of the population to discover every legal (and some illegal) 
evasions of the decrees. One of the main loopholes was 
found to be the purchase of postage and revenue stamps. 
The latter are widely used for tax payments and are avail- 
able in large denominations. Their sale has been stopped 
and all holdings of revenue stamps have now to be de- 
clared and justified to the authorities. The plan for inves- 
tigating and taxing war profits has been furthered by a 
decree making it compulsory to declare to the Govern- 
ment all security holdings. Since all dealings in real pro- 
perty have to be registered in Belgium, that register, to- 
gether with the declaration of securities, the deposit of old 
notes and the blocking of bank accounts will provide the 
authorities with most of the relevant data they require for 
pursuing their investigations. 


* * 






Flight From the Franc 


The application of the Belgian monetary decrees has 
been watched with great interest in France. There has been 
an appreciable movement out of notes into other types of 
property. The most evident reflection of this movement 
has been the sudden rally in the Paris -bourse which fol- 
lowed a persistent decline that began with the reopening 
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be removed. The improvement of hotels is widely quoted 
as an essential prerequisite. The Catering Commission has 
the development of the tourist trade in mind in its work, 
and its report on this subject is expected shortly. The 
implementations of its recommendations for the rehabilita- 
tion of hotels will benefit the tourist as much as the home 
traveller. The quality of the service provided by trained, 
adequately paid staffs will raise the general standards in 
hotels—provided the need for the training is taken as 
seriously as the need for adequate payment. There seems 
little doubt that the austere licensing laws are a powerful 
deterrent to visitors from countries free of them, as the 
Royal Commission on Licensing ‘realised. Probably the 
weather is a deterrent to a visitor from a more clement 
climate, but this cannot be changed either for his benefit 
or for ours. There may, nonetheless, be a charm even in an 
old-fashioned London fog, which could be glamourised. The 
Travel Association should adopt the Duke of Wellington’s 
attitude to the English climate: “In summer it’s perfect ; 
and in winter no country has a better.” 

In all the discussions on how to increase tourist traffic, 
it should be remembered that Britain will not derive much 
advantage from aping what other successful tourist markets 
have to offer. It is the differences from the traveller’s own 
country which should be brought to his notice, and for 
which, presumably, he makes his journey. He should be 
encouraged to make his visit to England an adventure. He 
can watch a new way of life, eat new food and drink un- 
familiar drinks. The insularity of the average European could 
be overcome by the proper publicity approach. In his 
travels in Europe he has encountered a good deal of 
“sameness.” The difference between England and any other 
European country is greater than the difference between 
any two continental ones. If this idea can be sold success- 
fully, Britain’s tourist industry will flourish. 





of the market after the liberation of the city. With a note 
circulation of about 600 milliard francs, or approximately 
four times the pre-war figure, this movement out of the 
currency is having appreciable effect on prices and renders 
the rate of exchange of 200 francs to the £ increasingly 
artificial. Evidence of this artificiality is provided by the 
valuation in Paris of securities also quoted on foreign 
security markets. Old Consols are currently quoted in Paris 
at 42,500 francs per £100 bond, or £212} as compared with 
the London quotation of £80. In other words, the true 
rate of exchange on this basis of the relative valuation of 
Consols would be about 530 francs to the £. Central Mining 
bearer shares are quoted in Paris at 7,500 francs, or £374 
(at the official rate of exchange) as compared with a quota- 
tion of £20 in London. In the black market gold has risen 
by 10 to 15 per cent since the publication of the Govern- 
ment’s decree requiring the declaration of all privately- 
held metal to the authorities. This flight from notes, how- 
ever, does not necessarily—or only—reflect a belief that the 
French authorities will follow the lead of Belgium. Rather 
on the contrary, it is becoming increasingly clear that the 
present state of the French administrative machine, never 
over-strong in financial matters, would not permit a com- 
pulsory conversion of the currency. This is most unfor- 
tunate, for it greatly complicates the task of avoiding 
inflation, and it is fear of inflation that is the chief ex- 
planation of the rise on the Bourse. Already a “ scissors 
crisis ” is developing—wages and material prices are higher 
than the controlled prices of finished goods—and if the 
authorities cannot bring the former down, they: will sooner 
or later be compelled to let the latter rise. Thus all the old 
familiar problems are rising again. Some experts are be- 
lieved to be considering an enforced limitation of expendi- 
ture—a sort of universal points ration—but it is very 
doubtful whether this would be any easier to enforce than 
a conversion of the currency. 


* 





* 


Business and Transport 


The Joint Committee of the. Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce and of the Federation of British 
Industries which has been examining the future of inland 
goods: transport advocates a solution in terms of price 
competition on the basis of equal opportunity between 
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financially independent means of transport. Its report, pub- 
lished on October 13th, emphasises the need for efficient 
and economical transport after the war. In its view these 
objectives can best be attained by the observance of these 
main principles. First, there should be “as great a degree 
of co-ordination as possible among the various forms of 
transport” as means of “avoiding unnecessary overlapping 
of services and uneconomic competition.” Secondly, co- 
ordination should be achieved by “securing for traders 
adequate alternative facilities, care being taken that the 
resultant competition is on fair terms.” Thirdly, the trader 
should have an “unfettered right to select the form of 
transport which he approves,” The Committee insists that 
all forms of transport—not merely the railways—should 
publish their rates and that there should be a tribunal— 
similar to that created by the Railways Act, 1921—with 
jurisdiction over all forms of transport. To give effect to 
its proposals the Committee recommends that a public 
inquiry should be held, “either by a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee or some other appropriate body, into the existing 
regulations governing all forms of transport.” , 


* 


If the choice were between the ideal form of price com- 
petition and either a private monopoly and outright 
nationalisation, - price competition would be the best solu- 
tion. But, in the peculiar conditions of British inland trans- 
port, price competition is a doubtful remedy, not merely 
because of the very great difficulties in the way of creating 
the conditions of competition on equal terms, but also 
because this might give rise to cut-throat competition in 
the strict sense—that is, to services so cheap that they do 
not maintain or replace—still. less improve—the existing 
capital equipment of the industry. Capital consumption of 


- this sort is not, in the long run, in the interest either of 


the consumer or of the community. In the event, of course, 
this type of competition would lead to a private cartel 
before it had gone very far. It is easy to undegstand the 
reluctance of British business to depart from the principle 
of competition ; but it is difficult to see how the objective 
of the lowest possible total real transport costs can be 
attained on the basis of the Committee’s proposals. It asks 
for “co-ordination” and the elimination of unnecessary 
overlapping of services ; but how can this be squared with 
the maintenance of adequate alternative facilities and of 
the freedom of choice of the traders? In the matter of both 
capital and operational expenditure the lowest total trans- 
port costs can only be secured by technical integration. 
But this is excluded from the terms of reterence of the 
proposed committee of inquiry. Technical integration, as 
was suggested in a series of articles in The Economist on 
September 2nd, 9th and 16th, would involve a departure 
from the principle of price competition as defined by the 
Committee ; but it need not involve either the creation of 
a private monopoly or outright nationalisation. The urgent 
need is for a small independent expert committee to 
examine the technical conditions of integration ; without 
the facts, expertly analysed, the formulation of rational 
transport policy is impossible. . 


* * * 


Railways Plan for Air Transport 


While the Government has now stated its attitude on 
the international aspect of civil aviation in a White Paper, 
discussed on page 535, its domestic policy is still unclear. 
True, one of the outstanding problems—that of the Depart- 
mental control of civil aviation after the war—has been 
settled, at least partially, by the appointment of Lord 
Swinton as Minister of Civil Aviation. Civil aviation is not 
to be administered by the Air Ministry after the war, though 
it is not yet clear whether it will be given independent 
status or, what is perhaps more logical, whether it is to be 
administered by an all-embracing Ministry of Transport. 
The fact that Lord Swinton has equality of access to the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production with the Secretary of State 
for Air will presumably mean that his demands will not 
have to pass the scrutiny of a jealous air-marshal and should 
allay fears—hitherto, perhaps, not without justification— 
that inadequate attention is being given to the production 
of civil aircraft. On che other outstanding problem—that 
of participation—the Government has not yet stated its 
policy. In spite of this uncertainty, however, private enter- 
prise is formulating its plans. The railway companies have 
completed their plans for a network of services for Great 
Britain and Europe. They propose to form a new company 


to operate the network; to offer participation to other air. 
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operators and to the short sea shipping interests who 
operated regular surface routes before the war similar to 
the railways’ own cross Channel services ; to give the public 
“complete interavailability” of tickets on their land, sea 
and air network; and to buy British equipment as soon as 
this is available. Moreover, the railway companies propose 
to operate their main and subsidiary routes without subsidy, 
on the assumption that, by agreement between Govern- 
ments, no subsidies will be granted to other operators in 
‘the European field. These plans have evidently reached an 
advanced stage ; they emphasise the urgency of a decision 
by the Government on the conditions of participation in 
the development of British air transport. 


x * x 


Preliminary Statements 


The confusion into which some expert commentators 
fell, on reading the first “preliminary statement ” of profits 
and dividend, released by Electric and Musical Industries 
last week, has raised again the question of what the ideal 
premonitory company announcement ought to contain. In 
this particular instance, a latent ambiguity in wording 
caused many commentators to confuse group profits with 
parent company profits and to diagnose a fall when, actually, 
a rise had occurred, as compared with the preceding year. 
The matter was put right by a supplementary statement on 
the company’s behalf, but not before dealings had taken 
place in the market on the basis of the original, and erro- 
neous, impression. The entire position and status of “ pre- 
liminary statements” would, indeed, be all the better for 
some measure of regularisation aiming, if not at uniformity, 
at least at comparability. Unlike the formal annual reports 
and balance-sheets, of which they are the precursors, pre- 
liminary Statements are not official documents carrying the 
direct authority of boards of directors. Presumably, the 
latter authorise their publication in every case, but the pre- 
cise form they assume appears to be determined largely by 
company secretaries, acting frequently in co-operation with 
some advertising or other agency, through which the in- 
formation is transmitted to the press and the “ translux ” 
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Tonnage Milled, 2,343,000. 


Per ton milled. 
£1 2 7 


Total Working Revenue... ... £2,646,142 16 6 


Total Working Expenditure ae 2,288,415 12 1 019 6 

Working Profit £357,727 4 5 £0 3 1 
Total Profit for the Year... ... ... 1... £369,523 6 1 
Balance unappropriated at 20th June, 1943 418,232 17 3 
Forfeited Dividends Account... ... 0 ... 0... ___ 1,080 17 0 


£788,837 0 4 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Expenditure on Capital Account for 


Oe eae eee £5,973 14 11 
Miners’ Phthisis — Provision on 

account of Outstanding Liability 

as at 31st July, 1943 :.. ... ... 13,151 16 -1 
Transferred to Contingency Reserve 2,100 0 0 
TINE 56 ues sac. nce Sse: was 131,348 15 9 





152,574 6 9 


; ; £636,262 13 7 
Dividends declared during the year:— 
No. 68 of 8? per cent., and No. 69 of 8? per cent.... _ 218,330 7 0 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of ... . £41 7,932 6 7 


Available Ore Reserve re-estimated as at 30th June, 1944 :— 
Value, Width, 

Tons. Dwt. Inches. 

Main Reef... ... ... 861,000 ...... Se Snteae 56.2 
Main Reef Leader 2,336,000 ...... ee 53.5 
South Reef ... ... 1,859,000 ...... ee 48.7 
Bird Reef 2,433,000 Bana 20T seeeee 69.8 
Total ... 7,489,000 ...... SE .sasces 56.7 

se ——— —— 


~~ There are in addition 1,076,000 tons of payable ore valued at 
4.4 dwt. pér ton contained in shaft and safety pillars not at present 
available for stoping. 

Compared with the previous year, the available reserve shows a 
decrease of 1,386,100 tons, the estimated stoping width is 0.7 inch less, 
and the average value is unaltered. 

The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London 
Secretaries, A. MOIR & Co., No. 4 London-wall-buildings, London, E.C.2_ 
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service of the Stock Exchange. Traditionally, they are a 
. species of advance intimation of the figures which investors 
are most anxious to learn from the forthcoming report— 
the rate of dividend and, frequently, the amount of the 
year’s profit. In practice, they have come to be the force 
which moves market prices, subject to only a relatively 
small margin of adjustment when the finer points in a 
company’s position—e.g., its liquidity or the view of its 
prospects taken in the official directors’ statement—become 


public knowledge on publication of the complete accounts. 


Someone always loses, consequently, if the impression given 
by the preliminary statement is not, in fact, the right one— 
since, between the statement and the report, fairly extensive 
dealings may take place at prices which are too high or 
too low. The opportunities for “rigging the market” by 
unprincipled persons are sufficiently obvious to have in- 
duced the Stock Exchange, some years ago, to issue an 
official appeal to all companies to ensure the publication of 
preliminary statements giving, as a minimum, comparable 
profits and dividend figures for a couple of years, The 
initial response was gratifying, but good intentions have not 
always been maintained, and the purely technical difficulties 
of ensuring comparability, it must be admitted, have in- 
creased since the war. Uncertainty over the taxation position 
of individual companies has been a frequent source of 
difficulty. The tendency, again, to furnish consolidated 
figures for holding companies, progressive and praiseworthy 
though it is, has introduced another complicating factor ; 


for the “financial area” covered by “ profits” may vary . 


between one year and another. Even dividend rates can be 
a source of confusion if an “interim ” in one year is wrongly 
contrasted with a “final” in enother. Obviously, there can 
be no set form for preliminary statements, but it might 
serve a useful purpose if the Stock Exchange authorities 
were to repeat their former request and make it clear that 
comparability, whatever basis is chosen for calculation, is 
the prime and essential virtue. 


* * - 


Electrical and Musical Industries 


The corrected preliminary statement of Electrical and 
Musical Industries shows that while the parent company’s 
profit is £22,000 higher at £149,230, the group’s profit is 
only slightly up at £182,024, against £174,357. The ordinary 
dividend is to be maintained at 8 per cent. Despite the 
trouble and embarrassment caused by the ambiguous way in 
which these figures were first presented, they cannot—in 
any case—be regarded as a very valuable source of informa- 
tion about the company’s prospects. Electrical and Musical 
Industries, as a big concern dealing largely in conventional 
amenities, has undergone a large-scale conversion to 
war-time products. For this reason, its present 
position is an uncertain pointer to future pros- 
pects. The difficulties of reconversion will be correspond- 
ingly great. But there can be little doubt that post-war 
demand for its normal products will be very high. These 
consist largely of gramophone and radio equipment, in 
which the company supplies a large share of the domestic 
market as well as possessing valuable foreign interests and 
connections. Demand for these goods is not so likely to 
slacken—though there may be increased competition— 
when restocking has been completed, as for those 
of most other industries. The company’s business in elec- 
trical household appliances also has good prospects; while 
its considerable accumulated experience in the supply of tele- 
vision apparatus opens up new possibilities of produc- 
tion. The low yield of £2 6s. tod. per cent, cum dividend, 
on ordinary shares is a reflection of the high hopes of 
investors of the company’s chances. 


* x * 


Russian Oil Mission in Teheran 


The arrival of a Russian oil mission to Teheran in 
September marked an important new phase in Russia’s 
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trade policy and—generally—in her economic relations with 
her Middle Eastern neighbour. The mission, headed by M. 
Kavtaradze, an under-secretary of the Soviet Foreign Office, 
applied to the Teheran Government for a concession in the 
Kevirkhurian area in northern Persia. At the same time, a 
commission of Russian experts submitted a scheme for 
prospecting the oil reserves in the whole of northern Persia 
with a view to future exploitation by Russia. So far the 
Russian request has met with a blunt refusal from the 
Teheran Government, but the refusal has been qualified 
by the phrase: “For the duration of the war.” The reluct- 
ance of the Persian Government, and even more so of 
Persian nationalist opinion, to admit foreign concessionaires 
is well known ; but this reluctance has on some occasions 
been overcome, both by economic need and diplomatic 
pressure. That the Russians will not shrink from bringing 
strong diplomatic pressure to bear upon Teheran can be 
taken for granted, and M. Kavtaradze has been emphatic 
in pointing out to the Persians that at any rate they them- 
selves would not be able to exploit their oil reserves and 
that the Russian concession would help in the industrialisa- 
tion of northern Persia and in freeing its people from the 
fear of post-war unemployment and poverty. These argu- 
ments may, of course, carry more conviction with the 
Persians after the war than they have carried so far. 


* x x 


Russia as Oil Exporter ? 


The Russian Keenness on acquiring oil concessions in 
Persia has probably come as a surprise to the world. It 
will be remembered that in 1921 Russia annulled her Treaty 
with Persia of 1907 under which northern Persia became 
Russia’s exclusive sphere of interest. The roads, railways, 
power stations, harbour installations and land property 
owned by the Russian Government and by Russian nationals 
were then declared to be the “property of the Persian 
people ” arfd were renounced by the Russians without com- 
pensation. Even the Russo-Persian Bank in Teheran became 
Persian property. The present Russian move in Persia seems 
to foreshadow some return to the economic policy of 1907. 
The question will be asked, what has impelled the Russians 
to go back to that policy? It is certainly not any shortage 
of oil reserves inside Russia. The Russian oil industry has 
not been affected by any war-time devastations, except 
perhaps for the minor oilfields of Grozny, which were under 
German occupation for a few weeks in 1942. The Trans- 
caucasian industry has worked to full capacity in the years 
of the war, and new oil centres have been greatly developed 
in the “second Baku” (between the Urals and the Volga), 
in the subarctic Pechora basin, as well as in some areas 
of Asiatic Russia. (The only war-time shortage has been in 
high-octane fuel, which has been imported from the United 
States.) Immediately after the war the Russian domestic 
oil output will almost certainly greatly exceed the domestic 
demand, because the mechanical equipment of Russian 
agriculture (the largest oil consumer in the country) has 
been severely depleted. Presumably the Russians’ interest 
in Persian oil is due to their desire to be among the world’s 
great oil exporters. Apart from the political advantages that 
go with such a réle, the export of oil would assist Russia 
in overcoming the pressure on her balance of payments that 
is bound to arise in connection with her projected imports 
of machinery in the years of post-war reconstruction. 


x * * 


Welsh Day 


For the first time, the House of Commons devoted a 
whole day, last Tuesday, to a debate on Welsh affairs. The 
main burden of the day was that Wales needs special 
consideration, and only one voice—that of Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan—was raised to point out that Welsh problems cannot 
be isolated from the general ones of, for example, coal 
mining, or agriculture. If there is any industrial distinction 
between Wales and England, it is that industry in South 
Wales before the war was mainly basic and heavy, so that the 
population suffered particularly when these became de- 
pressed. South Wales has been scheduled as a develop- 
ment area (they used to be called special areas) and its 
prospects are as good as those of any other area similarly 
placed. During the war the Government has built six fac- 
tories in South Wales and one in the North. Wales has 
shared the general industrial prosperity and diversity of 
industry. The Government factories in Wales will be leased 
on the terms already announced for the disposal of 
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Government factories in general, and will be used to create a 
better industrial balance in the area. The President of the 
Board of Trade, in winding up the debate, announced that 
the Government plan for South Wales was to increase fac- 
tory space, to. extend the range of industry, and to provide 
special opportunities for light industries. He declared that 
the plan was already being implemented. Improved com- 
munications are vital to these industries and plans are now 
being worked out by the Ministry of War Transport. They 
include the improvement of facilities in South Wales, the 
extension of the navigability of the River Severn, the build- 
ing of the Severn Bridge, and better communications be- 
tween South Wales and the Midlands. Mr Dalton’s speech 
probably foreshadowed the outlines of the Government 
policy for all the development areas. It is proposed to seek 
legislative powers for the Board of Trade similar to those 
formerly exercised by the Commissioners for the Special 
Areas, and a Bill is to be introduced to this effect. With 
additional powers the Board will be able to exercise strong 
influence to direct new factories and new industries where 
they are most needed. 


x x *« 


Recording Industrial Health 


The value of the Industrial Health Research Board’s 
eighty-fifth report, The Recording of Sickness Absence in 
Industry (HMSO, 4d.), which was reviewed in The 
Economist of September 9th, has been emphasised by 
Healthy Industry, a memorandum prepared by the Auto- 
matic Telephones and Electric Co., Ltd., with the object 
of describing the firm’s experience in recording . absence 
from work, and in running a health department. The report 
is intended to assist other firms, and it contains valuable 
practical and detailed advice on recording. The two publi- 
cations should be read in conjunction. It is interesting to 
note how closely the Automatic Telephone system follows 
that advocated by the IHRB. Healthy Industry adds con- 
siderable weight to the Board’s report, since it points out, 
from a business standpoint, the advantages to be gained from 
a factory health service. The survey declares that concern 
with employees’ health is 

. . in reality a matter of good management, and not a 

charitab!e or ssemnaliatic gratuity. 
A year’s working of the department is described in detail. 
Particularly interesting is the work done by the medical 
officer on minor industrial disease ; in specific instances his 
advice minimised their occurrence, or even prevented them 
entirely. In industry generally sickness records would assist 
research in revealing indusrial diseases hitherto unrecognised. 
The author of Healthy Industry makes the point that it is 
unlikely that sickness records will be kept for their own 
sake or for that of an outside statistical body. Automatic 
Telephones have made a valuable contribution to industrial 
health in drawing attention to the use and usefulness of 


recording sickness, and to the need for more industrial 
health services. 


Goldmining Problems 


The annual reports of a number of Rand goldmining 
companies have followed close on the heels of the confused 
news regarding labour agreements and renewed disputes. 
In present conditions, working costs are rising and profits 
falling. Consolidated Main Reef Mines and Estate managed 
to maintain its output by using low-grade ore from old 
development dumps ; nevertheless, costs only fell by 7d. 
per ton, against a fall of 2s. 1d. in revenue—thus reducing 
the operating profit by a third. The most encouraging report 
has come from “ Blyvoors,” who are said to possess the 
technically ideal mine, which, if the high payability of the 
ore is maintained, should be able to mill 200,000 tons 
monthly at low cost. But it is not, in any case, technical 
problems which are giving most trouble to the industry. It 
is the shortage of labour, which is keenly felt by all the 
mines. Development of new ore reserves has been reduced 
or postponed for several years, due to the need for economy 
in both stores and labour. Now it can be put off no longer. 
But even the return of peace will not bring with. it 
a sufficient supply of native labour. The development of 
the Rhodesian copper industry, among: other factors, is 
a handicap to recruiting outside the Union. Within the 
Union, a greater variety of alternative occupations may pro- 
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gressively become available to native labour ; and a higher 
level of education and of political consciousness will 
make its attitude less pliable than in the past. Counting in 
the cost of housing and welfare schemes in terms of which 
their wages are chiefly paid, natives working in the mines 
receive one-tenth the remuneration of European employees. 
The latter may be expected to receive before long a large 
part of the wage increases they are now demanding. In 
these circumstances, the case for a considerable increase in 
the native mineworkers’ low standard of living is very 
strong in itself—and it may prove to be the only way to 
secure sufficient labour. A large part of the cost would 
necessarily fall on the Union Government’s share of gold- 
mining profits—but the cost of even a large rise in native 
wages would be by no means prohibitive, and part of it 
might be indirectly found by intensifying efforts to secure 
a more balanced economy in the Union. Meanwhile, the 
goldmining industry’s headache—where to find the labour 
for essential developments—looks like continuing unrelieved. 


* * * 


Warrants to Bearer 


The possibility of the restoration to British companies, 
after the war, of the power to issue share warrants to 
bearer, appears to be receding. The consensus of opinion 
among witnesses before the Cohen Committee has been 
that the utmost publicity of the identity of a company’s 
members is necessary both on financial and social grounds, 
though views have varied widely as to the degree of 
disclosure which is desirable and practicable. Imperial 
and Chemical Industries is the latest of many interests which 
have testified before the Committee to maintain that there 
should be compulsory disclosure of the beneficial owner- 
ship of shares and debentures, “ provided a reasonably con- 
venient and workable scheme can be devised.” As the largest 
joint stock concern registered under the Companies Act, 
with 200,000 Ordinary shareholdings, the ICI should be 
in a position to speak with some authority on the point, 
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Tonnage milled, 1,894,000. 
; Per ton 
milled. 
Total Working Revenue... ... .. 21,785,279 111 £0 18 10 
Total Working Expenditure ... 1,639,570 17 10 017 4 


Working Profit £145,708 4 1 £0 1 6 
Total Profit for the Year £150,027 17 4 
Balance unappropriated at 30th : June, 1943 239,854 1 5 
Forfeited Dividends Account . 1,458 10 4 

£391, 340 9 “1 

This amount has been dealt with, as follows :— 

Miners’ Phthisis— Provision on account of Out- 
standing Liability as at 3lst July, 1943 £39,611 12 1 
Transferred to on Reserve . 4,750 0 0 
Taxation 34,995 18 6 
————————_79,357 10 7 


311,982 18 6 
105,000 0 0 
£206,982 18 6 


Dividends declared during the ~~ —No. 75 of § a cent. 
and No. 76 of 2} per cent. ... ae 






Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


Ore Reserve re-estimated as at 30th June, 1944 :— 











Available. Unavailable. rotal 
dts wines artifact a 
Val. Val. Val. 
Dwt. Dwt. Dwt. 
Per Width Per Width Per Width 
Tons. Ton. In. Tons. Ton. In. Tons. Ton. In. 
~_ oe and 772,8002.6 46.9 61,300 3.5 43.4 834,100 2.7 46.7 
arker 
N.A.6&7 ... 211,7002.7 41.9 72,700 3.8 41.6 284,400 3.0 41.8 
N.A.3,4&5 67,900 2.5 41.5 73,900 2.5 43.8 141,800 2.5 42.7 
N.A.1& 2 810,400 2.9 47.0 85,500 3.1 51.3 895,900 2.9 47.3 
Main Reef Ldr. 308,300 4.0 47.0 88,200 4.7 59.2 396,500 4.2 49.2 
Black Reef ... 17,100 6.0 76.0 -- _- - 17,100 6.0 76.0 
Total .. 2,188,200 20 46.4 381,600 3.5 47.7 2,569, 800 3.0 46.6 














Compared with the estimate made a year previously, the tot: al reserve shows 
a decrease of 1,336,200 tons, the value being higher by 0.2 dwt. and the width 
lower by 0.8 inch. 


The full Report and Accounts may be oo d from the London Secretaries» 
A. MOIR & CO., 4, London Wall Buildings, E 
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and it is significant that its recommendation envisages the 
application of the principle of disclosure of nominee holdings 
to private as well as public companies. What is even more 
important, however, is the way in which the ICI’s memo- 
randum definitely ties up nominee disclosure with the 
suggested permanent prohibition of the issue of share war- 
rants to bearer. The coupling of the two is strictly logical. 
Nominee holdings are, of course, a method of securing, 
under a system of registration of shareholders’ identity 
(which does not, under English law, permit the entry of 
a trust on the register), that anonymity which the issue of 
share warrants to bearer automatically confers. The whole 
idea of hiding beneficial ownership runs counter to the 
evolution of popular conceptions on disclosure, and the 
restoration of facilities for the issue of bearer warrants, 
after the war, would render nugatory any steps in the direc- 
tion of freer publicity which the Company Law Committee, 
and, subsequently, Parliament, might contemplate. Admit- 
tedly, however, some price would have to be paid by way 
of reduced negotiability of the documents of title in which 
the Stock Exchange deals. Warrants to bearer are much 
more popular in overseas centres than in Britain, and if 
London aspires to regain, in due course, some part of its 
former status as an international market, the question may 
assume additional importance. Whether any compromise is 
possible—under which, for example, the identity of bene- 
ficial holders may have to be furnished, on challenge, when 
a coupon is being cashed—is a matter which it might be 
worth while exploring further. 


* * * 


Harrisons and Crosfield 


Harrisons and Crosfield accounts for the year ending 
June 30, 1944, show results which, considering the wartime 
limitations on a merchanting concern much of whose busi- 
ness is in the East, must be judged highly successful. Profits 
are £17,000 higher at £258,932. They are struck after 
providing for all expenses including depreciation and taxa- 
tion, which are—unfortunately—still not shown ; but there 
is the assurance of the chairman, Mr Eric Miller, that taxa- 
tion has been very heavy in every country of operation, and 
that in some cases it has been duplicated, in others levied 
with retrospective effect. The same distributions are made 
as last year, the deferred ordinary dividend being main- 
tained at the rate of 10 per cent, which compares with dis- 
tributions of from 20 to 25 per cent in the pre-war decade. 
At its current price of 9o0s., deferred ordinary stock yields 
only £2 4s. 5d. ex dividend, an indication of the high hopes 
that are set on the company’s post-war prospects. Such hopes 
need certainly not be discouraged by the company’s handling 
of its wartime difficulties. The needs of total war production 
have doubtless enabled a firm with interests and centres 
all over the world, and handling the export and import 
of a wide variety of products, to regain in other spheres 
much of the loss caused by its reduced function as rubber 
and tea agents. Liquid resources were sufficient to set aside 
in 1942 a reserve of £350,000, enough to cover the whole 
value of investments in Japanese-occupied territory. Clearly, 
these investments are not now likely to prove a total loss. 
To any sum that may be freed from this reserve for the 
purpose of rebuilding business in occupied countries, there 
has been added this year a special provision of £50,000 
earmarked for this purpose. The prudence of making this 
allocation instead of raising the dividend cannot be doubted. 
Harrison’s and Crosfield are now strongly armed for a 
post-war expansion of business. The company is keenly 
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interested in the future demand for natural rubber. Mr 
Miller re-emphasised its indispensability for motor car tyres 
and hoped greatly to increase its use as a road-surfacing 
medium. He also stressed the need, in all types of post-war 
development for increased partnership and co-operation 
between merchant and manufacturer. 


* x *x 


Australia’s Sterling 


The report of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
for the year to June 30, 1944, points out that over this 
period the sterling reserves and money at short call in 
London increased (in terms of Australian pounds) from 
£78.5 million to £168.8 million. Unlike certain other 
accumulators of abnormal sterling balances, Australia 
appears to be observing the phenomenon with equanimity. 
This is indicated by the Commonwealth Bank’s comments 
on the proposals for an International Monetary Fund: 

In any post-war reorganisation dominated by the larger 
industrial nations there is the possibility that the special 
requirements of primary producing countries will not be fully 
safeguarded, Australia, because the major part of:her export 
income is provided by commodities which are sensitive to 

_ seasonal changes and liable to considerab'e fluctuations in 
world prices, is in a relatively vulnerable position. She must, 
therefore, always endeavour to maintain an external] reserve 
which is high in comparison with her total volume of trade 
in order to protect her internal price and income structure 
against the full impact of external influences. 

In its comments on Australian public finances the report 

criticises the relatively poor support for Government loans 
by the public, “ whose incomes and cash resources are now 
very substantial.” The criticism gains point from the 
announcement made last week by the Commonwealth 

Treasurer that only £85,000,000 has so far been subscribed 

to the £160,000,000 Second Victory Loan and that this 
progress is “very much short of expectations.” 


x x * 


Premium Bonds for Palestine 


The fight against inflation in Palestine is to be waged 
with the help of a premium bond issue, following the pre- 
cedent for such a course set by India and Cyprus 
last year. An initial issue of £1,000,000, consisting of 
100,000 bonds of £10 each, is proposed. The bonds 
will carry interest at the rate of 1 per cent. 
Premia will be paid quarterly, the first bond drawn 
each quarter being redeemed for’ £1,090, while 158 
other bonds will carry prizes for smaller amounts. The 
Colonial Secretary, announcing the issue in the House of 
Commons last week, stated that “after the most caréful 
consideration of all methods to raise in Palestine as much 
money as possible by local borrowing, it was decided that 
premium bonds would make the strongest appeal to the 
population of Palestine.” The premium bond issue in India 
has not fulfilled the expectations of some of its more hopeful 
sponsors. The precious metals are still providing a more 
attractive magnet for the hoarded savings of the people than 
any piece of paper issued by the Government. 


x * * 


Shift-working in Cotton Industry 


The Legislative Council of the United Textile Trades’ 
Unions, in a statement prepared after discussion of Mr 
Hugh Dalton’s five-point plan for the cotton industry, has 
“recognised that changes are taking place in the mechani- 
sation of the cotton industry.” The statement adds that 
whenever the industry is in a position to instal the modern 
type of machinery, the operatives’ representatives will give 
the. fullest consideration to the question of shift-working 
through the established machinery of the cotton trades 
unions. The importance of this announcement lies in the 
fact that strong opposition against shift-working has been 
put forward in the past by the textile trades unions at 
conferences. The Legislative Council says further that “ it 
will be realised that the cotton operatives have a right to 
express themselves on this matter.” This suggests that the 
Council is prepared to let the operatives have the final say, 
whether there shall be shift-working or not, whatever the 
view taken by the operatives’ representatives as a whole. 
Does this mean that cotton operatives have recognised that 
shift-working is an essential prerequisite of the effective 
utilisation of expensive machinery? 


. (Continued on page 555) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LEVER BROTHERS & UNILEVER 
LIMITED 


HOME AND OVERSEAS TRADING 
MR GEOFFREY HEYWORTH’S REVIEW 


The annua] general meeting of Lever 
Brothers & Unilever, Limited, will be held, 
on the 24th instant, at Lever House, Black- 
friars, E.C, 

The following is the review of Mr 
Geoffrey Heyworth (the chairman), which, 
at the meeting, it is proposed will be taken 
as read: 

Much of the company’s activities are 
still bound up with Governmental war 
requirements, and for that reason the in- 
formation given in- this review, to enliven 
the bare figures of the published accounts, 
can only be on general lines. 


TRADING—HOME 


Soap Trade.—Rationing of domestic and 
toilet soaps has continued in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, raw materials being 
limited to 80 per cent. of pre-war con- 
sumption. Supplies of packing materials 
continued to be scarce, necessitating con- 


. siderable effort in collecting empty con- 


tainers for re-use. 

Margarine Trade—The margarine in- 
dustry of the country continues to be 
carried on under the control of the Ministry 
of Food, and there have been no material 
changes during the year. The company 
continues to play an important part in the 
provision of vitamins for this product. 

Seed Crushing.—This industry also con- 
tinues under the control of the Ministry 
of Food. The total crushing in the 
country was somewhat less than in 19423 
our companies maintained their share of it. 
The same has been the case with oils 
refined and hardened. Deliveries of animal 
feeding compounds were. greater than in 
the previous year. 

Other Foods.—The most important 
event was the purchase of Batchelor’s 
Peas, Limited, with the object of broaden- 
ing the company’s interest in the canning 
industry. 

The operations of the food companies 
generally continued to be governed by the 
various controls. The volume was less 
than in the previous year. Dehydration of 
vegetables was undertaken for Government 
account. 


TRADING—OVERSEAS 


The contribution of overseas interests to 
the combintd trading profits was 44 per 
cent. (37 per cent.). 

Availability of supplies and restrictions 
on output were the main determinants of 
the volume of our overseas manufacturing 
businesses, which are located in eleven 
different Empire countries. Each presented 
new problems of its own, which were 
solved satisfactorily by the management on 
the spot. In total, soap sales were slightly 
less and edible sales slightly more than in 
1942. 

An interest in a soap and edible business 
has been acquired in Rhodesia which will 
Permit the supply of specialties to this 
market on more favourable terms. 

The United Africa Company by its 
activities in common with other traders on 
the West Coast has ensured the supply of 
West African products essential for war 
Purposes, with results which have earned 

© commendation of the Governments 
concerned. Subsidiary companies in East 
Africa, Iraq and Syria have played a cor- 
tespondingly important role. The United 

tica Company and its subsidiaries look 
forward to taking part in any industrialisa- 
tion of the colonies which may receive the 


approval of the Government and appear to 
be economically sound ; amongst the pro- 
jects under consideration is the establish- 
ment of a plywood industry in Nigeria. 
In British West Africa the company’s 
pension arrangements have been extended 
to the permanent African staff at an annual 
cost of £40,000. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


This has been virtually at a standstill 
except for essential renewals. An urgent 
programme of renewals, modernisation and 
extensions involving very large capital out- 
lay at home and overseas is accumulating 
for attention after the war. 


STAFF 


Although the flow of staff to the Armed 
and Civil Defence Forces lessened during 
the year, it averaged nonetheless 180 a 
month. Of our regular peace-time em- 
ployees in the United Kingdom, 11,600 
were in the Forces or full-time National 
Service on June 30, 1944, as were 5,400 
of the war-time staff. 327 had been killed 
or had died on Service; 230 were 
prisoners of war; 80 had earned decora- 
tions apart from Mentions in Despatches. 
The scheme which was instituted .at the 
beginning of the war of paying allowances 
to staff on National Service has been 
continued. 


The total personnel employed by the 
company and its subsidiary and allied 
companies in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland at the end of the year was over 
43,000, exclusive of those on National 
Service, and about the same number were 
employed overseas. 


The capital accumulated in the pension 
and provident funds increased during the 
year to £13,485,000. Except for £797,000, 
this capital is invested outside the business. 


In view of the importance which the 
board attaches to all matters affecting the 
well-being of the employees in both works 
and offices, they have appointed a director, 
Mr H. H. Bagnall, to be in charge of a 
mew personnel department. 


MEMBERS 


The number of stockholders at Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, was 196,438 and of debenture 
holders 5,044. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Progress has been made in determining 
the general lines of the company’s organisa- 
tion for ensuring expeditious handling of 
post-war problems at home and overseas. 


Discussions with Lever Brothers and 
Unilever N.V. will be necessary before final 
decisions can be reached, but the time may 
be fast approaching when these will be 
possible. The more detailed study and 
planning that is required cannot be ade- 
quately tackled by the senior personnel 
remaining with the business ; it is therefore 
hoped that the release of key personnel at 
present on National Service will soon be 
feasible. ; 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


Sufficient is known of the trend of earn- 
ings during the current year to show that 
they will not differ materially from those 
of 1943. 
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GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Great Universa] Stores, Limited, 
was held, on the 12th instant, in London. 

Sir Archibald Mitchelson, Bt. (the 
chairman), presided, and in the course of 
his speech said: The combined trading 
profit for the year amounts to £889,754, 
compared with £722,648 in the previous 
year. Your directors are pleased to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 8 per cent., free 
of tax, making a total for the year of 11 per 
cent., free of tax, which compared with 
Io per cent., free of tax, last year. 

It is a matter of much satisfaction to 
me,.after a connection with your company 
extending over some ten years, to be able 
to place on record that its success has been 
mainly due to a policy of giving the 
greatest possible value in price and quality 
to our many hundreds of thousands of cus- 
tomers. Our rising earnings resulted, and 
continue to result, from a narrow margin 
of profit secured on a very large turnover ; 
this is an undeniable boon to the vast body 
which buys our goods. 

Our trading profit has once more shown 
an increase, and if in future we add to this 
figure the profits we expect from our Jays 
and Campbells group, you will arrive at a 
sum in excess of a million pounds, a great 
achievement for your company and its sub- 
sidiaries. It will be even more satisfactory 
to you to learn that this upward progress 
of our business has been well maintained 
during the first half of our current financial 
year, which gives me every reason to say 
that, all being well, the results of the year 
ending next March should equal, if not 
exceed, those of the year under review. 

We see no need and we have no present 
intention to make any share issue. If at 
some later stage a new share issue were to 
become desirab!e, the board would naturally 
only decide upon it at such a time and 
upon such terms as would be as advan- 
tageous as possible to Great Universal 
Stores stockholders. 


THE JAYS AND CAMPBELLS’ ACQUISITION 


In reference to the acquisition of the 
Jays and Campbells group, the new share 
capital of £1,000,000 to be submitted to 
to-day’s extraordinary meeting includes 
£68,750, or 275,000 §s. shares, upon which 
the vendors of all the ordinary shares of 
Jays and Campbells were given an option, 
as part of the purchase consideration pay- 
able by Great Universal Stores. None of 
the 275,000 shares, upon which these 
vendors hold the option, can be issued to 
them without the permission of the 
Treasury. 

The average profit of Jays and Campbells 
for the past eight years, before providing 
for taxation and depreciation, was approxi- 
mately £400,000; for 1942-43 it was re- 
turned at about £300,000, a reduction which 
was due to the tact that the company made 
drastic cuts in the value of stock-in-trade 
in connection with the introduction of 
utility furniture. 

The reason we purchased Jays and 
Campbells was that we considered that this 
undertaking, with almost 200 depots assisted 
by the merchandising experience of the 
G.U.S. group, should play an important 
and profitable part in helping to furnish 
some of the four million new homes that 
it is proposed to build to meet the present 
housing shortage. On the basis of current 
earnings this investment should add ap- 
proximately £200,000 to the group’s annual 
gross trading profit without making any 
further increase in the ordinary share 
capital of G.U.S. We are of the definite 
opinion that this acquisition is one of the 
best and most promising carried through by 
Great Universal Stores. 

The report was adopted, and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting a 
resolution was passed increasing the capital 
by a further {£1,000,000, divided into 
4,000,000 ordinary shares of §s. each 
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RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SIR ALBERT BENNETT’S 
STATEMENT 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Ransome and Marles Bearing Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 12th 
instant, at the registered office of the com- 
pany, Newark, Notts, Sir Albert Bennett, 
Bt., the chairman, presiding. 

The directors’ report showed that the net 
profit for the year, after providing for all 
revenue charges, including taxation and 
depreciation, £62,205, amounted to 
£123,134, which, with the balance of 
£79,928 brought forward from the previous 
year, made a total of £202,062. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman circulated with the report. and 
accounts: Our various plants have been 
fully occupied during the past year. I am 
glad to say that there is a great improvement 
in the liquidity of the balance sheet as com- 
pared with that of a year 2go. As the time 
for a return to normal trading draws nearer, 
this becomes of great importance. While 
we have no great change-over in production 
to face, there will be a considerable amount 
ot readjustment to be done. There will 
also be a transition period before industrial 
programmes generally can get into their 
stride, and it is at present impossible to 
estimate how long this period will last. 

You whl observe that the board recom- 
mend a further transfer to contingencies 
reserve which will bring this up to £100,000. 
This. should be adequate to meet the cost 
of the change-over and avoid the necessity 
of charging such expenses against post-war 
trading. 


THE FUTURE 


With regard to future prospects, there is 
nothing I canadd to the remarks which I 
made last year and which I want to 
emphasise. I said then that our industry is 
dependent on the whole field of industrial 
activity as our products are mainly required 
tor incorporation in capital goods, such as 
new factories, ships, machine — tools, 
machinery, aircraft, and motor vehicles. 
There is little doubt that the need for such 
products in all parts of the world will be 
very great, but the fulfilment of the need 
will depend on the financial resources avail- 
able to industry, and also upon international 
financial arrangements which will enable 
a free exchange of goods.* It may well be 
found that the finances of many British 
mdustries have been seriously affected by 
the drastice curtailment of retainable profits 
during the war. 

I also said last year that I hoped that if 
the war ended suddenly, industry would not 
find itself with no definite guidance as to 
Government policy. I mav be unduly pessi- 
mistic but I am afraid this is exactly what 
will hapven. There is-a multiplicity of 
White Papers and theoretical plans, but I 
fail to see anything concrete emerging from 


them. If this is so, the consequences will 
be serious. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I have again to express our thanks to our 
staff and workpeople for their efforts during 
the year. I am sure that we would like to 
extend our congratulations to all those 
members of the company who are serving 
in the Forces on the magnificent victories 
which have been achieved and to express 
our hope for their safe and speedy return, 
and our sympathy to the relatives of those 
who have fallen. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and a final dividend of 11 per cent., making 
with the interim dividend of 9 per cent. a 
total of 20 per cent. for the year, less tax, 
was approved. 

The retirine director, Mr F. W. Baker, 
was re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs 
Tansley Witt and Company, reappointed. 
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DEBENHAMS, LIMITED 


FINANCIAL POSITION STRENGTHENED 
SIR FREDERICK RICHMOND’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of Deben- 
hams, Limited, will be held at Wigmore 
Hall, Wigmore Street, London, W., on the 
26th instant. 

The following is the statement. by the 
chairman, Sir Frederick Richmond, Bt., 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 

The statement of accounts now presented 
shows that the balance of the profit and 
loss account is £780,231, and that after 
charging debenture interest, trustees’ fees 
and directors’ fees, there is a surplus of 
£692,074, an increase of £64,469, a sub- 
stantial portion of which is due to a saving 
of £50,915 in debenture interest in conse- 
quence of the conversion scheme which 
was carried through last year. After adding 
£305,961 brought forward and: providing 
£379,000 for the preference dividends, there 
is an available sum of £619,035, which the 
directors recommend be allocated as fol- 
lows:—To reserve for taxation £125,000, 
to reserve fund £50,000, to pay a dividend 
of 25 per cent. on the ordi shares 
£125,000, to carry forward £319,035. 

The period covered by the accounts was 
a difficult one for distributing businesses. 
All the familiar war-time restrictions— 
scarcity of merchandise, coupon rationing, 
price control regulations, loss of staff, etc., 
etc.—were again present, and they do not 
become any easier as time goes on. The 
results are better than I had anticipated in 
my statement last year, and I trust you 
have found them satisfactory. Speaking for 
myself, I think it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that, after five years of the most 
devastating war in history, we have been 
able to-maintain and even to strengthen our 
financial position. 


SUCCESS OF ALLIED COMPANIES 


Our three principal London establish- 
ments (Debenham and Freebody, Marshall 
and Snelgrove and Harvey Nichols and 
Company Limited) all recorded an increase 
in sales during the period under review, 
ie., the twelve months ended on July 31st 
last. This increase was almost entirely 
achieved in the first half of the trading 
year, because in the second half the turn- 
over was adversely affected by the flying 
bomb menace. Fortunately, we have been 
able to keep expenses well under control, 
and the net results show an improvement 
over the preceding year. Having regard 
to the fact that these businesses are pre- 
vented from trading in many classes of 
goods on a pre-war profit basis and that a 
higher proportion of utiliry merchandise 
has been handled, we have good reason to 
view the results with satisfaction. There 
can be no doubt that the shopping public 
have become much more discriminating 
than they were owing to the necessity of 
obtaining the fullest possible value for their 
coupons, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the preference for quality thus 
engendered will in very many cases outlast 
the war, to the permanent advantage of 
businesses like the three I have just men- 
tioned, which have a world-wide reputation 
for high-class merchandise. Personallv, I 
have little doubt that our West End 
businesses will always have a useful and, 
in all probability, an indispensable function 
to fulfil. and that they may look to the 
future with confidence. 


PROVINCIAL BUSINESSES 


Turning to the subsidiary and allied 
businesses in London and the provinces, 
we find their eXperiences varied consider- 
ably, as was only to be expected. While the 
higher-grade establishments were successful 
for the most part in increasing their turn- 
over, the more popular businesses, speaking 
generally,. failed to maintain their sales 
figures of the previous year. Such, 
indeed, appears to have been the general 


experience of retail drapery businesses 
throughout the country in the year 1945, 
and this is not surprising in view of 
restricted supplies and in particular the 
limitation of coupons, a factor which was 
accentuated in the case of the provincial 
businesses by the large-scale return of 
evacuees to London during that period. 
Notwithstanding these handicaps, the net 
results were not unsatisfactory, and with 
very few exceptions each of these businesses 
contributed its quota ta the profits of the 
parent company, after making such reserves 
as prudence demands in these uncertain 
times. 

Shareholders will realise that problems 
of the first magnitude confront the directors 
of many of our businesses after the war. 
I refer to the rebuilding and reconstruction 
of bombed premises. Nothing definite is 
known as to the policy of the Government 
in regard to rebuilding, but while we all 


- reahse that the housing of the population 


must have first priority, it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the needs of industry, which 
are also of the first importance if full 
employment is to be maintained, will 
receive due consideration. 


FURTHER ACQUISITION 


Since our last meeting we have acquirea 
the important high-grade business of Griffin 
and Spalding, Limited, of Nottingham, 
founded in 1846, and occupying one of the 
best positions in that city, where we were 
not previously represented. ‘The policy of 
your board in acquiring control of suitable 
businesses in the provinces as the oppor- 
tunity occurs has hitherto proved successful, 
and our experience of this particular busi- 
ness since we became associated with it 
ully bears out the anticipations we had 
formed of its potentialities for expansion. 
The directors of Plummer Roddis, Limited, 
have also extended their footing in Wey- 
mouth by the acquisition of V. H. Bennett, 
Limited, a business which. we have reason 
to believe is capable of considerable de- 
vefopment. 

I think a study of the balance-sheet will 
be sufficient to convince anyone that the 
financial position of the company is very 
strong. Current assets (stocks, debtors, 
current accounts, investments and cash) 
total £3,939,520, against current liabilities 
of £2,520,685, a surplus of £1,418,835. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the liquid posi- 
tion is satisfactory. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In the unprecedented circumstances of 
to-day, I trust you will not expect me to 
venture on a forecast of the future. Al- 
though we are looking forward with thank- 
tul expectation to an early termination of 
hostilities in Europe, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that the transition period 
trom war to peace may be protracted, and 
that the tasks of reconstruction may pre- 
sent problems just as difficult as any we 
have had to face during the war. The only 
thing one can predict with certainty is that 
unsettled conditions will prevail for some 
time to come. I can, however, assure you 
that whatsoever the future has in store fo 
us, your directors will spare no effort to 
safeguard your interests to the best of thei 
ability. If we could feel certain of obtain- 
ing some relaxation of the war-time restric- 
tions to which we are now subjected, it 
would help us enormously and nothing 
would be more welcome. With regard to 
the current trading year to date, the results 
as a whole compare favourably with those 
of the corresponding period of 1943, and I 
am hopeful that in the absence of any un- 
foreseen developments of an adverse nature, 
we shall be able a year hence to put before 
you not less satisfactory*results than those 
we have been considering to-day. 
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CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


At the annual meeting of shareholders 
on the roth instant, the chairman, 
Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke, C.S.I., O.B.E., said 
that conditions in Calcutta had been abnor- 
mal, throwing a heavy strain on the tram- 
way service in coping with the additional 
demand for traffic facilities. The result had 
been an increase in receipts amounting to 
£299,902, against an increase in working 
expenses of £190,915, due mainly to higher 
wages, allowances to meet increased cost 
of living,. and the supply of food to the 
employees at normal ‘rates. The severe 
famine in Bengal particularly affected 
Calcutta, and the company bought food 
and supplied it at lower prices, as otherwise 
they could not have kept the staff together. 


After putting £25,000 to contingencies 
reserve and £80,000 to general reserve and 
renewals account there remained a profit 
of £223,312, compared with £129,868 in 
the previous year. An interim dividend of 
2} per cent. had been paid on the ordinary 
shares and a final dividend of 5 per cent. 
was now proposed, leaving £1,231 to be 
added to the carry-forward, making 
£31,167. Two new extensions had been 
completed and opened for traffic. The 
Calcutta Corporation had given notice of 
their intention to purchase the under- 
taking as from January 1, 1945, but the 
Howrah system and certain portions of 
the Calcutta system and the recent exten- 
sion over the Howrah Bridge were outside 
this contract. The directors could not give 
any estimate of the price that would be 
paid as it might prove misleading. They 
had offered their help to the Corporation 
in maintaining the efficency of the service 
during the transition period. 
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HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, 
LIMITED 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, will 
be held in London on the 24th instant. 

In his review of the company’s financial 
year ended June 30, 1944, Mr H. Eric 
Miller says the financial condition remains 
strong and liquid. The profit of £258,932 
is no mean achievement. 

Reviewing the rubber industry, Mr Miller 
pays tribute to the virtual miracle per- 
formed by the U.S.A. in producing huge 
supplies of synthetic substitutes, thus saving 
the situation for the United Nations. He 
reports that exploratory conversations on 
post-war rubber problems have been held 
recently in London, by officials of the 
British, United States and Netherland 
Governments. The plantation side of the 
industry is studying the practical problems 
that will arise on the liberation of terri- 
tories now occupied by the Japanese. 


(Continued from page 552) 
Industrial Relations 


The Ministry of Labour is to be congratulated on 
having produced a guide to industrial relations in Britain. 
(H.M. Stationery Office ; 3s. 6d.) It deals not only with the 
machinery, both voluntary and statutory, governing indus- 
trial relations in different industries, such as joint industrial 
councils, joint production committees, trade boards, and 
the arrangements for settling disputes, but acts as a guide 
through the intricate—too intricate—maze of collective 
bargaining and wage-fixing arrangements. One section 
describes the various employers’ and trade union organisa- 
tions ; another deals with the International Labour Office ; 
the chapter on the cost of living illustrates the unrepresenta- 
tive character of the present index. There is an interesting 
historical section, beginning with the Combination Acts of 
1799-1800, but the real story of modern industrial relations 
might be said to begin with the efforts of the Whitley Com- 
mittee in the last war to set up permanent joint machinery 
throughout industry. Whitleyism, though it was established 
in a number of industries and became especially strong in 
Government employment, broke down in the largest and 
most strongly organised industries, largely because it seemed 
to be imposed from on top and never became sufficiently 
rooted to resist the troubled state of industry in.the years 
following the Armistice. This time, the machinery for indus- 
trial consultation should be better suited to stand up to 
the stresses of the post-war period, and as Mr Bevin him- 
self has emphasised, should be instrumental in smoothing 
many difficulties. Whether this machinery will ever operate 
effectively in the mining industry seems more in doubt, 
and the threatened strike of the Yorkshire coalfield is a 
pointer to the trouble that lies ahead. The Handbook shows 
the real progress that has been made since the outbreak 
of war. The decasualisation of dock labour is one example, 
while the extension of statutory wage regulating machinery 
to the nursing profession and catering trades, and the 
schemes now under consideration for domestic service, 
should bring the pockets of hitherto unorganised labour 
into line, thus completing the process begun in the Trade 
Boards Act. It will indeed be interesting to see which of 
the wartime schemes survive ; the joint production com- 
mittee machinery, which has on balance been an important 
factor in improving industrial relations, is likely to be 
retained and extended. 


Shorter Note 


A White Paper is to be issued in the near future to bring 
up to date some of the figures which were published last 
July in the Statistical Digest from 1938 (Cmd. 6538), relating 
to the coal industry. Meanwhile a summary of the statistics 
for the April-June, 1944, quarter has been published in the 
Board of Trade Fournal for October 17th. A selection: of these 
will be found on page 557, together with 1939 figures and 
those for previous quarters, for comparison. It may not be 
Practicable to publish all these statistics at monthly in- 
tervals ; but the issue of monthly production figures is both 
Possible and desirable in the national interest. 





Company Result 


Lever Brothers & Unilever 
(See article on page 546) 


Years ended December 31, 


Consolidated Figures :— 1941 1942 1943 
£ £ £ 
Aggregate profits. ..............cecccees = 20,697,429 19,501,087 
Profit on exchange .................000- NA 1,941 1,000,113 
ee ere ads 20,699,370 20,501,200 

Provision for loss in occupied territory... . NA 145,069 142,326 
I chen ergteik op icievinicinlsercw nixblelnoe'es 18,712,386 20,554,301 20,358,874 
Repairs and renewals ..............-2200- 1,787,926 1,821,246 1,910,489 
NIE oo 5050. 05.56 baie sia- ose weosiwsies 1,974,688 2,055,680 1,977,633 
PPGRCMANING TMEOROSE 6965 osc e cnecinssnseces 409,513 305,822 172,988 
War damage premiums ................. 280,545 112,777 86,405 
DOGIOENUGe POMBE oo ose ics cc ccaseescweeis 176,083 419,865 260,714 
Exchange differences .................- gaa ‘ies *200,000 
Tax on year’s profitsf ..............006- 5,413,586 6,873,686 6,676,796 
Adjustments and additional tax provision. . 1,122,782 893,493 Cr 323,735 
Attributable to outside interests ......... 1,247,600 1,158,729 1,317,842 
‘“* Limited ” pref. divs. (gross)............ 4,346,779 4,346,779 4,346,780 
Lever Bros. Ord. and Co-partnership 

Certificates t : 

MIE or 3. ccat gk ONS ca alread Riwe Bets 1,952,884 2,566,224 3,732,962 

Paid on ordy. (gross) ............... 660,535 660,535 680,518 

BONO Y, HE WAY. ooo sv iiccnenvcenss 23-7 33-1 49 +1 

RID io CR ONE ao. 5 66:60:05 #509 sisiere ede 5 5 5 
Retained by subsidiaries ................ 464,074 884,169 1,486,503 
‘* Limited ’’ Special Contingencies§ ....... 700,000 700,000 700,000 

s General Reserve............. ~ 250,000 750,000 

ee Carry forward... ...0000s00% 1,737,312 1,756,164 1,819,510 


NA—No mention is made of these items in the 1941 accounts. 

* Balance of profit on exchange not taken by E.P.T. retained as reserve against 
future exchange differences. 

+ Tax after deduction of tax on dividends. Gross figures of tax £8,482,465, £9,940,450 
and £9,750,608 for years 1941-43 respectively. 

¢ Entitled to maximum dividend of 5 per cent., absorbing £52,595 gross, after pay- 
ment of 5 per cent. on ordinary. 

§ Cover for 5 per cent. dividend on ordinary capital of ‘‘ N.V.” 


The £1 ordinary shares at 45s. 3d, ex-dividend, yield £2 4s. 2d, 
per cent, 























Consolidated Balance Sheet :— As at December 31* 
(£000’s) 
Fixed Assets : 
Consolidated fixed assets (1)........... 80,930 82,939 
Less Depreciation and obsolescence (2).. 18,928 21,454 
WORE eed tn caccous Aivarenoiasd 62 002 61,485 
Interests in occupied territory ......... 6,501 4,866 
ee ere 1,404 1,521 
ia 11,499 11,499 
Net fixed assets and long-term claims (3) 81,406 79,371 
Current Assets :— 
aoe reais hi ok Ca cha witiniecnecainw ee 22,293 26,825 
Debtors and payments in advance...... 16,608 18,819 
Investments...............- 1,214 1,315 
Tax reserve certificates .. +c 7,553 7,455 
Short-term advances....... 506 50 
is oracle e ehic ata nec rai See Mawncerns 9,028 12,035 
MIO oivisie isis ies'erecrediwiee 57,202 66,499 
Current Liabilities and Provisions :— 
MINN os aoisrosieninmnnen's (ian dlovia ace 12,587 13,455 
Deb. Service due in ensuing year....... 189 ill 
MI oa ecardin da Saree newinesnss-as 1,958 1,934 
Provisions :— 
TMS gayest Saale h @<rnie, a od ace nee 5,403 7,427 
Replacement of ships lost ........... 1,008 840 
Deferred repairs............cseeees 834 1,095 
Exchange differences ............... we 200 
DPE CIEE) 6 5 oo cesiicccccvecnes i@o 1,742 
MIN CNN oo este: sigcacnialarsiaiaiccers 23,712 26,804 
Aggregate working capital (¢—5=6)...... 33,490 39,697 
Net fixed assets plus working capital (3+ 6) 114,896 119,068 
Gross assets (2+ 3+ 4) ........... cece eee 157,536 167,324 


* United Africa accounts are made up to end of August. Therefore valuation of 
individual items subject to correctness of estimates of position as at Dec. 31, 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


‘‘ FINANCIAL News”’ INDICES ° 


Total e Security Indices | Yield 

Bargains orres. | _—____ 
1944 in SE Day 
Tit 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 

shares* Int.7 Consols Shares 


% % 
5,068 5,425 109 -3 134-9 3°15 3 +84 
5,009 5,533 109-2 134-9 3-15 3°85 
6,344 6,196 109-5 135-0 3°15 3-84 
5,264 5,457 109-5 135-0 3-15 3-84 
5,108 | 109-5 135-1 3-15 3°83 
( 
+ July 1, 1935= - 100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 9 


(Aug. 9) ; iowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). P 


New York 
(Wer EEKLY AVE RAGES) _(1935- 36 = - 100) 


1944 


Sept. Oct. 
27, 4, 
1944 1944 


Same | High 
Mar. | July 
15 | 12 





95-1 (a)| 108-4 103-7 105-1 106 -1 
88-9 (a)} 106-8 100-7 102-0 103-7 
85-0 |. 92-8 (c)! 91-7 92-0 92-7 
93-6 (a)| 105-7 101-7 102-9 103-9 
4-84 (b)| 4-43 4-69 4-63 4-75 


32 Rails 
40 Utilities 


419 Stocks eucekneeoe 


| 

Isa 

bs { 

37 Industrials | 
Av. yield % coh 


+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (6) May 3. (c) August 30. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 





Transactions 
611,000 
598,000 
717,000 


Average | Transactions 1944 Average 
127-8 1,001,000 § 127-1 
802,000 127-5 
447,000* e 128 -3 


1944: High 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 
Nominal Con- New 
October 21, 1944 Capital versions Money 
To Shareholders only . 61.740 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 558. 


Including 
Conversions 


Week ending 


Excluding 
Conversions 


£ 
1,199,766,181 1,182, {04,731 
1,400,607,971 1,380,979,898 
Nature of Borrowing* 
Foreign 


Countries Deb Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
1944. ...1,179,702,076 2,147,721 254,934 1,175,592,353 2,336,789 3,178,589 
‘1943... .1,377,672,794 2,668,427 638,677 °1,369,698,581 2,127,701 9,153,616 


* Conversions excluded. t Includes Government issues to Oct. 11, 1944, only- 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Cloth Exports.—There are no major alterations in cotton textile 
allocations for export in the last quarter of 1944 compared with 
the previous period. A’ small allocation has been made for 
French North Africa, where the need for goods is extremely 
urgent. The embargo on exports of wool textiles to the United 
States and Latin America has been to some extént lifted, and 
firms will be able to export at the rate of just over half * their 
shipments in the year 1940-41. 


Co-operative Trading.—Co-operative Wholesale Society sales 
for the six months ended July 8th totalled £86,713,513, an 
increase of 10 per cent. on the corresponding period of 1943. Of 
this, £64,478,279 was in grocery and provisions, an advance of 
. Over II per cent. There was an increase of 4 per cent in drapery 
and men’s wear, the sales of these sections reaching £3,852,681, 
while an increase of 25 per cent in furnishing and hardware 
raised the turnover in those departments to nearly £2,000,000. 
Sales to the Ministry of Food were £2,530,856, a decrease of 
£1,025,493 compared with the corresponding period of 1943. 
From their productive works, CWS supplies rose 6 per cent 
to £25,663,116, more than half of which was contributed by 
the flour mills (£55730,456), creameries (£3,832,424), preserve 
works (£1,762,259), tobacco (£1,626,753) and soap works 
(£1,377,934). Profits have been well maintained, and £1,885,000 
is to be distributed to society members at the rate of 5d. in 
the £ plus a special bonus of 1d. in the £. Deposits and with- 
drawals in the CWS Bank amounted to £574,346,494 in the 
half-year, an increase of 7 per cent on the corresponding period 
of 1943. The bank now operates 49,895 current accounts, com- 
pared with 42,336 at the beginning of the war. Since January, 


Destination* 


Brit. Emp. 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. 


1940, 38 co-operative society accounts have been closed owing 
to amalgamations, leaving 830 accounts open. ‘Trade union 
accounts have increased during the war by 1,413 to 10,821 ; clubs 
by 30 to 846, and other mutual organisations by 1,876 to 9,7I0. 
Three new Co-operative Chemists’ Societies (Oldham, Woolwich 
and York) are applying for membership of the CWS. The 
directors recommend a donation of {£10,500 to the Co- 
operative College, for which the Co-operative Union is appeal- 
ing for funds. Negotiations for the amalgamation of the two 
wholesale societies are proceeding to a harmonious conclusion. 
Both the English and the Scottish CWS have a director now 
in Russia making contact with the Soviet co-operative societies 
for the development of closer relations. Plans being reviewed 
for the opening of new productive ventures by the English 
CWS will involve an expenditure of several million pounds 
after the war. 


“The Economist ” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended October 17th. The com- 
plete index (1935 = 100) was 158.63; crops 135.6; and raw 
materials 185.5. 


‘‘ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927— 100) 


Mar. | Aug. Oct. Sept. 
| 31, | B, 12, 


26, 
1937* | 1939 1943 1944 


Cereals and Meat “ 66-9 108 -7 106 +5 
Other Foods . 61-1 107-5 107 +3 
Textiles ° 54 92-1 103-7 
Minerals ° 135-9 145-5 
Miscellaneous 17-4 127-1} 128-8 


Complete Index ‘ . 113-9 117-9 
1913=100 ‘ ‘ 156 °8 162 -2 162-2 


* Highest level reached during 1939-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Floating debt borrowing has been 
on an exceptionally heavy scale this week. The Treasury bills to 
be taken up amounted, for the first time, to £120,000,000, which 
went against maturities of £110, 000,000. Despite this increase 
in Treasury Bill borrowing, the Treasury Deposit Receipt call 
on the banks was heavy, £120,000,000 being required of them as 
compared with effective maturities of about £76,000,000. The 
discount market’s applications for the higher volume of Treasury 
bills on offer was understood to have covered the issue, though 
it required no actual increase in the amount applied for. In 
other words, the syndicate’s quota had already risen to about 
£120,000,000 in the previous week, though only £110,000,000 of 
bills were: then on offer. The magnitude of the past week’s 
floating debt borrowing has done no more than keep pace with 
the heavy net supply expenditure, and the credit position in the 
money market has been kept very comfortable during the week. 
The banks have been keen buyers of bills, and on most days 
balances from non-clearing lenders have been available to the 
market at } per cent. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
October 12th and October 19th :— ; 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, a % § 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, Ds Day-to-day 
— 1-14%. Short a 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, Discount deposit 
at call, 4%; at notice, 3% 


Exchange Rates.—The ieten rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between October 12th and October 19th (Figures in brackets are 
a of exchange). 


ited States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-023-032. Canada. 
3a 308) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-22+ 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 6 -85-95.  Dutelr West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83 *64§ cr. (buying); mail trans- 
fers 83- 56 ir. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England fr Clearing Offices. Spain 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between October 12th 
= October 19th. 
.. Piastres (973) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 173-1844: 
Bel Congo. Francs 176}-3. China. National $3-34. Iran. RI. 128-150. 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 


no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account : 16-18 pesos. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
ll 12 13 14 16 17 18 


Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
4023 § 4024§ | 4023§ | 4023§ | 4023§ | 40238 
90 -000 89-93 | 89-810 | 89-680 | 89-430 | 89- 315 
23-50 | Market | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 
24-90% | closed | 24-90% | 24-90% | 24-90* | 24-90% | 24- 
5-19 | Colum-| 5-19 5-19 5-19 5-19 5: 

4 > bus Day} 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 
9 +21 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9: 
23.38 23°85 | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bid. 








1938 . 
1939 . 
1940 . 
1941 . 
1942 . 
1943 . 
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2nd 
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COAL STATISTICS 


Production of Saleable Coal, and the Average Number 
of Wage-earners on Colliery Books 








Mined Coal 
o Govern- 
A utput ment 
Period Saleable Average Number of | per Wage-| Opencast 
Coal Wage-earners on Earner | Production 
Produced Colliery Books* per 
; Annum 
Tons Tons Tons 
NE Stoica ioie e's stse so 226,993,200 | 781,700 290 -4 ae 
See 231,337,900 | 766,300 301-9 
ME sisiet erent scamaie 224,298,800" | 749,200. 299 -4 
SE icky hsinies Sly oo 206,344,300 | 697,600 295 8 mas 
DE Ah tis 5 0c neon 203,633,400 | 709,300 ae 287 -1 1,308,200 
ee 194,493,000 | 707,800 | (646,600) | 274-8 4,426,700 
Per 
Quarter 
Ist quarter, 1943.... 50,240,800 | 713,200 | (663,700) 70 -4 499,100 
aati, CSS... 48,401,700 | 709,900 | (657,300) 68 -2 1,035,500 
Ist » eee... 47,581,300 | 703,600 | (648,500) 67-6 1,412,700 
and, «=: 11944... 46,422,000 | 710,000 | (651,500) 65-4 2,322,800 


* Figures in parenthesis refer to effective employment ,i.e. ,excluding workers absent 
for whole of any week, from whatever cause. 


Estimated Quantity of Saleable Coal Lost from 
Causes Other than Absenteeism 











| | \sestiienne Rail 
| Break- |Transport 
Recog- Want downs difficulties; O41. 
Period nised | Disputes of and and Cc ce Total 
Holidays Repairs want oes 
: to of 





| Trade 


Ir _— ee 


(Thousand tons lost) 


Machinery} Wagons | 


1938 .. 9,957 943 31,385 1,442 1,387 45,114 
1939 .. | 10,929 676 16,420 1,089 nae 3,180 32,295 
1940... 5,498 501 6,910 1,420 4,768 _| 1,896 20,993 
1941 .. 7,354 342 618 1,229 1,229 1,266 12,038 
1942 .. 7,511 833 was 701 12 657 9,715 
1943 .. 7,617 1,091 1,322 501 190 10,721 
2nd Qtr. 

1943 2,596 227 266 2 59 3,150 
Ist Qtr. 

1944 480 2,033 389 420 180 3,502 
2nd Qtr. 

1944 2,569 587 352 3 123 3,634 






Distribution of Coal 
(Million tons) 





















































Second | First | Second 
1939 | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 
1943 1944 1944 
| i 
TORRE EOI OCUMING 6:6: 6-4 :8.6ia<isieie:ncin- isle cones 231-3 49 -2 49-0 48-6 
Consumption : ; 
Gas works (coal carbonised)............ 19-3 4-9 5:9 4-7 
MUNIN og vioina cians Memon vee wdvwsanee 15-9 5-1 6-9 5-4 
WALEWORES noose cccceesccccswenssic 0-4 0-1 0-1 0-1 
| eee eee ere 12 -2 3°6 4-0 3°8 
Coke ovens (coal carbonised) ........... 20-4 5-2 5-1 4-9 
PE OO G59 4.6.8 oi scare a) einieid wake: oi0ies ms 4-6 2k - 1-3 1-1 
NN ro new ewan caninadavae eee 12-1 2:9 2:9 2°8 
Iron and steel industry 7} 2°8 2-9 2°5 
Engineering industry . . Ek 1°5 0-9 
Ober is Sri6S oe. 6 < 6:0 '0:c ea.o ic cie sine 97-5 6-6 75 6-5 
Disposals to domestic consumers, service 
departments, coastwise bunkers and 
WHIICONIIEOUS ooo ss osc cities oaeis | 12 -2 13-1 12 -2 
MEIC EAN Sos 0605 bss sr0 sass wide naires wr harwrerds 182 -4 45-6 51 -2 44-9 
Shipments to Northern Ireland ........... | 2:4 0-6 0-7 0-6 
Exports and foreign bunkers (inc. services | 
UMN oo scalp Ca are eievemeincnecace cea 46:5 | 2:0 1-6 1-2 
Fetal CONSUMIPUION «5 «20:60 6. cesses ccteass 231-3 48 -2 §3°5 46-7 
Changes in distributed stocks (increase (+) 
OF CMETedse (—) } ois.i nes sawcsnccweweres +1-0 -4-5 | +1:9 
~ Total........ \iceconavnrenuns | 231-3 | 49-2 | 49-0 | 48-6 
| 
Attendance and Absenteeism 
(Average weekly per wage-earner) 
eect esctie 
Second | First Second 
1939 Quarter Quarter Quarter 
| 1943 1944 1944 
| aioe 
(a) Shifts possible...... 5-53 5-78 — 5:85 — 569 — 
(b) Shifts worked ..... 5-15 5:11 (5°52)*} 5-12 (5°56)*| 4-97 (5°42)* 
Shifts] °% |Shifts| % |Shifts] % |Shifts] % 
(c) Absenteeism : | 
Voluntary....... 0:27] 4:6] 0:28] 4:7] 0-30] 5-3 
Involuntary ..... 0:40} 7:01 0-45] 7:7} 0-42) 7:4 
UAE occ ae 0°38 | 6:9 | 0-67 | 11-6 | 0-73 | 12-4 | 0-72 | 12-7 


* The figures in parenthesis relate to effeetive employment, ie., excluding those 


Statistical Summary of the Costs of Production, Proceeds and Profits of the Coal Mining Industry 


wage-earners absent for the whole of any week, from whatever cause. 


The particulars included in this statement relate to undertakings which produced about 97 per cent of the total quantity of saleable 
coal raised during the period. They are based partly upon the returns made for the purpose of wages ascertainments for certain, districts, 


Costs of production : 


aes ra fog 6 ens Se aris ols A 00-0 9-6 EOATAON OAR iS RR OO EET 
151i ata 6 As Goce a ora a td in GT4 Om Vio 0a ASLO LAGS sible’ sie celnield a Rale 
Other costs (after deducting refunds from the Coal Charges Levy) (for details see below)* 
Miners’ Welfare Fund contributions............. ei aida Sa a ts naar ate a a a sh ate SA 
Royalties (including the rental value of freehold minerals where worked by the 
ein y a C5 ano es acietuiwnime sapiens oe usa 0s abies <'6.0'se)aclawiesisieeees 


Proceeds : 


and partly upon other returns supplied by individual colliery owners. 





1939 Last Quarter, 1943 











First Quarter, 1944 























Commercial disposals.......... Pee ee ee enone oe ceans Hucaa a penen tees 
NN astral gira iva re inieins ne etainia 9 Gare $b 916/68: # si skis bor eleres:o.p Nap Saais 


Other costs (gross) (management, salaries, insurances, repairs, office and general ex- 


penses, depreciation, etc., and levy under the Coal (Charges) Order)*.............. 


Less receipts under Coal (Charges) Order : 
OO) BaP UMD TD SRTRIIOO WERE «28 ooo cece scccscccsccccsecsccoceeces 
(b) “* Greene * wages and Porter award ...........cccccccccccccccccccccccccees 
ooo a ogi fare alia hock: 06. oo '4/5 45 950 4)9:4:4 18s i: 0 are euslecsis eco: s-0:die-siere-0:8 
(4) Compensation under the Necessitous Undertakings Scheme..................- 
rio oon piaitsia ia; scaiein:9-$ 414: 70,9. a/ 4.0.61. 0 ei¥ Ale Givin $-arsivie.eisio“eece:s 


RRM NDR 52555 asaya gravasg ilo (olson ws ore Sie ala’ alstwr Rw Sle Gisieioinieiwnals 







Earnings (exclusive of allowances in Kind) ............ 0.002 ee eee e eee e eee eeeeeees 
NE TEE 5 5 rac 015. Gi) ojsinin ig ace, 6 o-sis. Siecle ie ainre/siecarnrein ties esielene 





PER MANSHIFT WORKED 




















Per Ton Per Ton Per Ton 
Amount Disposable Amount Disposable Amount Disposable 
Commercially Commercially Commercially 
aa 
£ s. d. ss d £ s. d. 
113,532,555 10 10-73 44,791,728 20 8-12 45,946,608 22 «0-31 
23,141,756 2 2-65 7,642,957 3 6:34 7,748,938 3 8-58 
28,299,693 2 8-59 5,260,313 2 5-14 7,857,930 3 9-21 
931,409 0 1-07 196,876 0 1-09 190,498 0 1-10 
5,030,315 0 5-79 1,086,336 0 6-01 1,062,553 0 6-11 
170,935,728 16 4 83 58,978,210 27 2-70 62,806,527 3001-31 
883,212 0 1-02 279,371 0 1-55 305,651 Oo 1-76 
170,052,516 16 3-81 58,698,839 27 «1-15 62,500,876 29 11-55 
| 186,996,999 17 11-32 62,671,311 28 11-16 64,436,496 30 10-68 
z 16,944,483 1 7-51 3,972,472 1 10-01 1,935,620 0 11-13 
28,999,693 2 8-59 19,706,150 9 1-16 24,561,788 ll 9-30 
462,324 0 2-56 485,708 0 2-80 
6,296,377 2 10-88 7,635,992 3 7-92 
73,542 0 0-41 42,094 0 0-24 
783,761 0 4-34 781,734 0 4-50 
|| 6,829,833 3 1:83 7,758,330 3 8-63 
“a. ie - | 14,445,837 | 6 8-02 | 16,703,858 | 8 0-99 





MEAN NALIN CUM ODN 5 5.5. 0.0.5 0.0.0 5 sds sisie ve 6-0 saaie ei aeeieetnaeeae ee pete 
Average weekly value of allowances in kind ...............ccccccccccccccccccccccs 





s. d. *: 

ll 6:77 19 4 

0 5-55 07 
£35.10. £s.d £ s. d. 
219 6 5 2 5 5 5 9 
023 03 5 0 310 





* The Coal Charges Levy was 5s. per ton of coal supplied in the month of January and 8s. per ton in February and March, or about 7s. per ton spread over the quarter. 


If this 
amount is deducted from the gross figure of ‘‘ Other costs,”’ the result will give the approximate net amount of ‘‘ Other costs ’’ on a comparable basis with figures previously published 
in the Annual Reports of the Secretary for Mines. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 14, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £39,928,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £103,954,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £360,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£7,949,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,748,746,000 against £1,751,436,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 















Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- April | April 
Revenue mate, P ™ Week | Week 
1944-45 ‘ ti ended | ended 
oO 
Oct Oo Oct. | Oct. 
° is | 
16, |. 14, ’ ’ 
1943 |' 1944 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . . .|1300000} 383,588] 439,738] 8,922} 8,940 
DEMAK.......0- 80,000} 14,264) 12,035) 1,020) 485 
Estate, etc., ° 
Duties....... 100,000} 52,612} 58,559) 1,803) 1,940 
— S4eenbod 19,000} 9,550) 6,991) 1,210) ... 
oe --++++ U1 500,000 vane 17,966} 2,150} 600 


cae 66,736) 269,298) 22,070) 8,032 
Other Inld. Rev. | sos 


1,000 228 
Total Inld. Rev.|2000000| 743,688] 804,717/ 37,175] 19,997 











Customs....... 564,900) 293,438) 308,725 12,177 12,525 
RREIGE. oon e es 472,900) 244,200) 258,100) 4,600) 4,700 
Total Customs & - 

Excise....... 1037800) 537,638) 566,825) 16,777) 17,225 








27,000 


Motor Duties. . . 4,181) 4,344 339) 307 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... = bis ‘i 
WirelessLicences| 4,850] 1,690! 1,690 
Crown Lands... 800 470 470 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans| 7,350! 2,124) 2,457 68 47 
Miscell. Receipts! 24,000) 41,301) 46,947} 859) 2,352 


SELF-BALANCING ‘ 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370) 56,950] 60,250} 2,000] 2,000 





























ee 3214170)1388042/1487700) 57,218} 41,928 
iit 
| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
Payments 
(£ thousands) 
. ™ Esti- 4 : 
‘xpenditure eee te 7 April Week | Week 
ne tn ended | ended 
ef Ga. | Se toe 
16, | 14, | 26, | 14, 
| 1943 | 1944 1943 | 1944 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt . . ./ 420,000) 218,777) 236,297| 14,825) 3,353 
Payments to N. 
ireland ...... 


ORDINARY | 

















9,000) 3,676) 4,307 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,000} 3,540) 3,623 1 
Total.......... 436,000) 225,994) 244,227] 14,825] 3,354 


Supply Services . |5501399}2848937|2924059) 99,800!/100600 





BURG). xesescce 5937399] 3074931) 3168287|114625|103954 




















SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370] 56,950 60,250) 2,000] 2,000 


ee 6049769|3131881 53228537) 116625|105954 


see asistencia oneisscemeseineaenasaeeenameneesY eecemeneaemeee 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 














. After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£279,598 to £2,594,687, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Debt by 


raised the gross National 
£66,050,346 to £21,332 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


NN is subs csc aasenw sb econ 
P.O. and Telegraph....... 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts............08 10 





FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Means Trea- 
Advances | sury | Total 
Float- 
Date oe ing 
Ta Public | of by Debt 
P Depts. | Eng- 
id 
1943 : 
Oct. 16 |1180- Not available 
1944 
July 15 |1420- ee 
» 22 1430-0 naa 
y»* 29 11430 -0) 2138 -9 | 483-9 | 1-2 | 1418-0 | 5472-0 
Aug. 5 /1430-0 Not available 
» 12 |1430-0 » » 
» 19 |14 


30 -0 ” 9 
26 |1430 -0| 2199-0| 390-9 | ... | 1478-5 | 5498-4 


Sept. 2 |1430-0 Not available 
» 9 [1430-0 a. 
” 16 1430 0; ” ” 
» 23 |1430-0, » oo» 
30 36,95°3 | 449°8 | 21-0 | 1582-0} 5748-1 


Not available 


” ” 





Oct. 7 |1430- 
» 14 |1430-0 





TREASURY BILLS 








(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of Rate jAllotted 
Tender al of Allot- <= 
Appili ment in. 
Offered) “FP '*'/Allotted Rate 
% 
1943 s. d. 
o“, 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 | 19 11°95 32 
July 14 | 110-0 | 199-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-54 41 
o 110-0 | 204-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 36 
» 28 110-0 | 214-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-46 33 
Aug. 4 110-0 | 217-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-11 30 
» 11 | 110-0] 208-9] 110-0| 20 0-51] 36 
” 18 | 110-0 | 200-9 | 110-0| 20 0-83] 42 
” 95 | 110-0] 202-9] 110-0 | 20 2-84| 34, 
Sept. 1 110-0 | 222-5 | 110-0 | 20 2-45 
> 8 110-0 | 217-7 | 110-0 | 20 2-81 35 
* 15 | 110-0 | 220-4| 110-0| 20 2-47] 31 
» = 110-0 | 207-2 } 110-0 | 19 11-60 54 
» 29 110-0 | 228-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-70 25 
Oct. 6 110-0 | 227-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-27 31 
» 13. | 120-0] 227-0 | 120-0] 20 0-30 35 


On Oct. 13 nies at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be 
paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of following week were accepted as to about 35 
per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications at 
higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to 
be paid for on Saturday were accepted in full. £120 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on Oct. 20. For 
the week ending Oct. 21, the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £120 
million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 
24% 
3% 3% 

hae er N.S.C. Defence Savings ot 

Bonds Bonds 1952-54 

Aug. 8 3,687 1,426 12,484 5,481 

» 15 5,801 1,670 2,368 10,841 

» 22 §,315 1,404 2,272 4,689 

» 29 5,229 1,339 3,628 3,332 

Sept. 5 5,421 1,419 4,260 6,587 

» 12 4,022 1,483 4,228 13,178 

» 19 4,552 1,442 5,621 4,809 

» 26 4,713 1,444 4,214 4,094 

Oct. 3 4,108 1,511 4,977 5,036 

» 10 4,030 1,753 7,667 4,010 

» AT ove soo 7,144 6,441 
Totals 


to date]1,239,023* | 759,945* |1,769,806t§| 729,366%§ 


* 255 weeks. t 198 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 17th amounted to a total value of £69,357,736. 
Up to Sept. 30th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £180,570,000 has been repaid. 


t 59 weeks. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


y Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

Rs. a. _ 

Oct. 66 5 124 0 
a 67 4 124 8 

a. 67 4 124 0 
sa 66 10 123 12 
ss 66 5 124° «(11 
” 66 t bid 4 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 18, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 















f 
11,015,100 
















Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 
In Circln. . . .1162,237,475 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1188,318,219 
partment.... 38,004,243 | Other Secs.... 656,004 
Silver Coin ... 10,677 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue .....-- 1200,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
fine)........ 241,718 
1200,241,718 1200,241,718 






BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Govt. Secs. ... 197,407,764 
Other Secs. : 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 
3,120,152 












Public Deps.*. 7,616,826] Discounts & 
—————___— Advances... 10,873,417 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,909,990 
Bankers..... 182,303,249 —_——_——_ 
Other Accts... 55,867,546 25,783,337 
——_——_——- | Notes........ 38,004,243 

238,170,795 | Gold & Silver 
DORs os vevas 2,265,429 
263,460,773 263,460,773 







* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 







COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 






























e (£ millions) 
) 
1943 | 1944 
————— | 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
20 4 11 18 
Issue Dept. : 





Notes in circulation. ... . 


Q93 -4/1158 -7/1160 -4 1462-2 
Notes in banking depart- 


41-5) 39-8 38-0 











errs 56 -8 
Government debt and 
ee 1049 -1/1199 -3)1199 -3,1199-3 
Other securities........ 0:9) O-6) O-7) 07 
Silver Coin............ 0-0} 0-0) 0-0; 00 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2) 0-2) 0-2) 0:2 
CO TR, 6s 550 stew ss 168 -00|168 -00|168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : 
PED sis sceneoseenee 23-6) 8-6) 8:7) 746 
SO, icv acvenss seas 140 -7| 177 -8| 177-9) 182-3 
Ph .iubeuesenn see 54-1) 58-3) 55-7) 559 
eer 218 -4) 244-7) 242-3 245°8 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government..........- 158 -8| 196-9) 195-9 197-4 
Discounts, etc.........- 1-4 7°5) 7-5 109 
(SE er 17-3} 14-2) 14°5 14-9 
I oa oc sbcarcin 900 snow 177-5} 218-6) 217-9) 223-2 
Banking depart. res. ..... 58 6 43 7 42 *0| 40 3 
/O /0 /O 0 
“Proportion *’ ........020+: 26-8} 17-8} 17-3 16:3 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 







PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& thousands 


— 














Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

16, 14, 16, 14, 

1943 1944 | 1943 1944 
Ik Bee eA oe a 

Working days :— 6 6 244 243 
Birmingham..... 1,312 1,291 | 91,260 | 70,877 
Bradford........ 2,024 2,708 | 78,177 73,791 
OS eee 640 599 | 26,843 | 26,655 
hie 499 472 | 23,753 | 24,259 
DD. a4 sce vceve 702 779 | 45,862 | 47,344 
Leicester........ 811 812 | 34,131 | 32,997 
Liverpool ....... 4,137 4,564 | 185,352 207,679 
Manchester...... 2,481 2,853 | 383,680 | 135,090 
Newcastle....... 1,482 1,410 | 63,224 | 69,778 
Nottingham ..... 165 380 | 18,417 | 16,515 
Sheffield ........ 638 656 | 38,346 | 37,792 
Southampton.... 154 150 5,407 | 6,517 
12 Towns ....... 15,045 | 16,674 | 994,452 749,294 
Dublin*......... 7,670 | 8,853 | 289,115 | 301,869 


——_— 








* Oct. 9, 1943, and Oct. 7, 1944. 































THE 












£ 
1,015,100 


8,318,219 
656,004 
10,677 


——$—___ 


0,000,000 


241,718 


es 


0,241,718 


£ 
1,407,764 


1,873,417 
4,909,920 


9,783,337 
8,004,243 


2,265,429 


3,460,773 





Commis- 
unts. 





capital 
90 million 


INGS 


—$$<— 


regate 
an. 1 to 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 





Prices, Pri Pri Yield, || Prices, | | Price, | Price, | Yield 
Prices, ice, a | ield, || | Last two | . , . 
Year 1944 oo 
Year 1943 | an. to 944 37] Name of Security) So | Gch | Gi ljan.1to Oct. 17|__Dividends || Name of Security | wale lt = 
High | Lo | High | Low 1944 1944 1944 High | Low | (a) (6) (c) || | 1944 1944 1944 
a Funds \ £ s. d. 9 % all Iron, Coal and Steel | £6 ¢. 
718 19% oe Consols 2}%........... 79} 79} 3 21114) 55/6 | 48/6 716 4 ‘Babcock & Wilcox £1. . -|| 49/6 50/- | 4 8 0 
112: 1 ll 108 Consols ay clatter 1957).|' 110 110 312 Of|| 57/103) 47/73 33 11} } |'Bolsover Colliery Ord. £ él 52/- 51/6 516 6 
1 1 100% | 100% Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 1008 | 100$ +119 6$]) 31/3 | 24/6 13ha| +6 8 liBeown (John) Ord. 10/-.|! 27/- | 27/- | 314 Ot 
1024 | 100 102 101, \Conv. 28% ioreea9 eens 1024 1024 2 8 6$1/101/3 | 90/6 5 a| 15 d| \Cory (Wm.) £1......... 95/- 95/- |4 4 0 
104 102 10. 1 Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 103% 103% 2 3 64 29/1 25/43 8c 8 ¢||Dorman Long Ord. £1...|) 26/9 27/- 519 0 
107 1034 |; 1053 | 1 Conv. 3§% (after 1961). 104} 1044 3 7 Of} 42/3 | 33/- 4a 6 b|iGuest Keen &c. Ord. fl. 37/3 37/3 |5 7 6 
97 95 | 973 Funding 24% 1956-61. . 96% 97 | 214 Of] 33/9 | 29/3 7}a| 15 b||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 30/9 30/9 |7 6 0 
101 99 101} | 100 | Funding 24% 1952-57...|| 101 101 | 213 6 || 57/- | 48/3 t2$a| +44 5\\Staveley Coal Ord. £1...|| 51/9 | 51/- | 214 9t 
102 99 101; | 99% |'Funding 3% 1959-69....|| 1003 ; 100% | 219 6 | 58/9 | 52/4} 124 ¢ 12 c ||Stewarts and Lloyds {1..|| 54/6 | 54/6 | 411 9 
ll 112 1144 112 Funding 4% 1960-90... .|| 112% 1124 | 3 0 Of] 47/- | 34/3 b| 44 Swan, Hunter Ord. £1.../} 42/3 43/6 511 0 
102} 100 1014§ | 100%, |/Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...!) 1013 101 | 214 O |} 13/23 9/32 10 4 123 ¢ ||Thomas (Richard) Ord. 6/8 13/- 12/103} 6 12 6 
102%, | 101 || 1024 | 101% |'War Bonds 2 % 1945-47| 101 | 101§ | 2 9 Of|| 27/44 | 23/75 23a| 545 /||United Steel Ord. {1.. .|| 24/6xa 24/9 |6 9 6 
101 994% || 101g 100% ||War Bonds 23% 1949-51); 1014 1014 2 7 64) 20/3 | 17/3 6 b 4 @||Vickers Ord. 10/-....... | 18/3 18/3 5 8 9 
a cae 101 100 War Bonds 23% 1952-54 | Toot 1003 | 2 8 6 Textiles 
101% 995 1013 973 se 5% 1955-65]! 100: 101 | 219 O || 12/7 9/6 Nile¢| Nile |/Bleachers Association £1.|| 12/- 12/- Nil 
101} 100 100} Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70), 100 100 : 3 0 O|| 25/6 20/6 Nil ¢ 4 ¢||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.|| 23/6 23/6 3 8 0 
a aa 101 100 ‘Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75 101 101) | 219 O/}} 32/6 | 26/14 Nile | Nil c ||British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 27/9 28/6 Nil 
115 112) | 1132 | 1114 ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 112 113. | 2:18 Odj| 55/- | 44/3 Sia 5 6|\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|] 48/3 48/6 312 0 
103 1 102% oat ‘War Loan 3% 1955-59... 101 1013 | 2.17 6 || 60/7 | 51/6 5 6| 2$a@||Courtaulds Ord. £1..... 55/- 55/- | 214 6 
106% | 102 1044 | 1025 ||War Loan 34% (aft. 1952)|| 104 1043 | 3 6 63! 26/6 | 20/9 32c| 4 c||Fine Cotton Spinners £1.|| 24/- | 24/3 |3 6 0 
98 93 ae 93% Loans 3%........ 93 93 | 3 4 O}] 4/43 | 3/43 5 b| 23 ||Hoyle (Joshua) 2/- ..... 4/24 4/24; 311 6 
102 101 101 101 Austria 3% eS 101 101 217 6 |} 40/- 33/9 74 ¢!} —7$¢||\Lancs. Cotton Corp. 36/6 36/6 420 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 83/3 | 72/6 20 c| lee Patons & Baldwins {1. 77/6 77/6 | 410 3 
10. 101 1 1014 ustralia 5% 1945-75...'| 103 103. | 4.18 Of Electrical Manufactg. 
102 10: 102§ |\New Zealand 5% 1946../} 104 10¢ =|} 3 8 7 4113/6 | 99/- | 15 b 5 a@/|\Callenders Cable, &c. £ 105/- | 106/3xd| 315 0 
110 112 110 Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 110 110 =| 2:15 10 |} 34/- | 26/9 73@{} 15 6|\Crompton Park. ‘A’ sf 32/- 32/- |310 0 
| Corporation Stocks | | 99/- | 88/43 17$.¢| 17% ¢ ||General Electric Ord. fl. 93/- 93/- |315 0 
1 105§ 108% | 104% Powe 5% 1946-56} 105 105 415 3t Gas and Electricity | 
98 92 94 93 |L.C.c Bale Wetanicres gical 9 934 | 3 4 2 45/3 | 39/6 3 a|{ 5 6/|\County of London £1...|} 44/6 44/6 |} 312 0 
99 100: 99 Kiverpook "3% 1954-64. ..|| 100 100 3 0 0O]] 23/9 | 18/1 236 2% @ ||Gas Light & Coke Ord. fl 23/6 23/6 |4 5 0 
I 104 106 104 dlesex 34% 1957-62. | 105 105 219 0 |] 35/9 | 32/6 445 2% ||North-East Electric £1. .|| 35/- 35/- 400 
. Foreign Governments 41/9 | 39/6 545 3 @ ||Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 40/6 40/6 |}4 39 
8 963 88 = |'Argentine 34% Bds. 1972) 90} 903 |4 1 6 || Motor and Aircraft 
68 824 30 Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 82 82k | 4 1 e 34/- | 24/4 10 ¢| 10 ¢ ||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... 29/6 29/6 |113 9 
3% 28 28 iChile 6% ~ iain eee at 27k §6 1 Of}| 28/103) 22/3 | Itc 14 ¢ '|Birmingham S.A. £1....|| 23/3 23/3 |6 9 O 
6 49 57 ae Chinese 5% 1913....... 53 523 | Nil 15/6 12/103 6 6b 4 a/||Bristol Aeroplane 7” ++i} 14/- 14/6 618 0 
97 88 94 94 [Portuguese 3%...... eel] 904 90s 3 6 411 41/3 | 32/3 6 ¢| 6 c¢||Ford Motors Ord. £1..../| 35/9 | 36/6 |3 5 9 
76 564 75¢ Spanish 4%............ 744 743 5 7 51) 19/4) | 16/3 1736; 15 a@||Hawker seco Ae 5/-.. 17/44 18/3 818 0 
Wien ~ ——__—__— 82/9 | 75/- 24@| 12% ||Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1..|| 81/3. | 81/3 | 314 0 
Year 1944 Last two — — Yield, || 47/— | 40/4% || t10 a| +746 || Morris Motors 5/- Ord. .:|| 42/6 | 43/6 | 2 0 OF 
Jan.1 to Oct, 17|| _ Dividends Name of Security 4 9 112/6 | 98/9 || 20 c| 20 ¢ ee =o .++-{| 105/73] 105/73 | 3.16 0 
High | Low ||" (@) (6) () 1944 | 1944 1944 || 25/- | 20/9 6 c| 2ka|\Cunard Ord. {1 ........ ai/- | 21/3 |512 3 
|| % % |I * Railways | £ s. d. || 27/7, 23/3 c 6 ¢|\Furness, Withy Ord. £1. .|| 24/- 24/- |5 0 0 
47 34 Nil Nil Antofagasta 5% C.Stk. Pf.|| 39 39 Nil 43/6 | 33/9 6 6b 2 @||P. & O. Def. £1......... 40/- 40/- |4 0 0 
1 10§ Nile “=e B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|; 12 12 Nil 26/3 | 22/- 6 ¢ 6 ¢|/Royal Mail Lines Ord. fl 23/- 23/- 5 4 0 
58 46 t2¢ ¢||San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....|| 49 51 3.18 5 |} 26/6 | 17/3 5 ¢ 5 ¢||Union Castle Ord. {1.. 23/- 23/3 |4 60 
6% Nil Na’ U.Havana5%Cum. Pf.Stk 8} 82 Nil Tea and Rubber 
§ $14 2c 2 a@|lCan. Pacific Com. $25...|| $144 $15 3 6 94] 22/3 | 14/6 2 ¢) Nilc||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.|| 20/3 19/3 Nil 
62: 5 235 2 a@|'Great Western Ord. Stk.. 57 58} 713 34) 41/- 35/- 2$a 7h 6 — ai (Assam) Tea £1...|/ 39/- 37/- 5 8 0 
122 115 234 23 5 ||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.!| 1153 1153 467 3/1} 1/103 6 b| Nile mdon Asiatic Rbr. 2)-. 2/9 2/9 Nil 
62; 564 26 2 @||L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref...) 58 59s | 614 6]! 27/3 17/6 Nile} Nil ||Rubber Pitns. Trifst f.. 24/3 23/6 Nil 
284 23¢} 2$¢\||L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... 294 30s | 8 3.11 ]] 38/9 | 27/1} Nile| Nilc||United Sua Betong {1...|) 35/- 35/- Nil 
563 26 2 @||L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923. . 58 59 | 614 6 Oil 
1 644 26 »e London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 68 68 415 7 125/74 108/9 5 a@| 15 b//Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 . .|/116/103| 117/6xd| 3 8 0 
23 Bc ¢||Southern Def. Stock . 24 253 | 7 16 10 90/114 76/104 10 b| 2$a/]/Burmah Oil Ord. {1 . 86/103] 86/103] 218 0 
80 12 24 b abe Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 74 75 |613 4 || 89/43 | 71/10] +2¢a| +24 ||Shell Transport Ord. £1-*|| 81/103] 81/3 | 1 4 6t 
Banks and Discount 102/6 | 80/- 5 @| 10 6||Trinidad Leaseholds £1. .|| 95/- 95/- |3 3 0 
89/9 | 80/- 10 6} %$a\|Alexanders £2, £1 pd. . a 85/- |4 2 3 Miscellaneous 
8H 63 345]  2$a||Bank of Australasia £5 . +| 7k | 316 0 || 18/9 | 14/9 744} 10 b/lAssoc. Brit. Picture 5/-. |} 18/- 18/- | 417 0 
381 | /365 6 @| 6 6||Bank of England Stock.. 3764 3764 |3 3 91] 70/6 | 62/- 2$a| 7% ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1]| 65/- | 64/- | 3 2 6 
i £3 7%¢| (g) ||Bank of Montreal $10...|) £44 £44 | 3 2 Onl] 71/9 | 56/1 10 ¢| 10 ¢/|/Barker (John) Ord. £1...|| 68/9 67/6 |3 0 0 
244 203 6 c| 6 c||Bank of NewS. Wales £20! 24 24 4 0 Onl] 60/6 | 41/14 || 24 c| 30 c¢||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/— 55/9 55/- 1214 3 
36/6 | 28/- 4 6| 3 a||Bank of New Zealand {1)| 33/6 33/6 | 3 6 Ohl} 52/3 | 46/3 7 6| 3 a||British Aluminium {1...|| 47/- 47/—> |) $ °35*<@ 
81/6 | 74/- 7.6! 7 a@||Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 . T1/- | 7/- |}3l11 9 129/44 105/- || t10 ¢ $105 ¢ Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 .|| 116/3 | 117/6 | 117 6+ 
61/- | 53/6 336] 3 a|iBarclays (D.C.80.)'A’ £1) 58/- 58/- |2 4 9; 9/- 8 6] 8 a||British Oxygen Ord. £1 .|| 87/- 87/- | 313 3 
123 3 236 23 @ ||Chartered of India ll 11g}23 0 11k 4¢ 4 c|lCable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 81 81 418 9 
63/9 | 59/43 6 6! 6 a||Lloyds ‘A’ £8 £1 =. 63/- | 63/- | 316 0 |1160/- |137/6 17$6| 12a ||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 152/6 152/6 319 0 
90/- | 83/6 7% 5) %}$a/||Martins Bank {1........ 84/6 | 83/6 | 312 0|| 50/9 | 39/13 8 c| 8 ¢||Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 .|| 46/3 | 46 390 
96/9 | 88/6 8 b| 8 a||Midland £1, fully paid...|| 92/- | 92/- | 3 9 6 |) 37/3 | 27/44 8 ¢| 8 c|lElec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|| 34/9 Be) 259 
63 6t 5 6) 5 a||Nat. Dis. £2}, ray ly paid 63 6§ | 318 6 |} 23/3 | 15/9 6 ¢| 6 ¢||Gaumont British 10/-... 22/- 22/6 | 213 3 
19/- | 74/- 746! %a||Nat. Prov. £5, £ . «|| 76/6 17/6 | 318 0] 39/9 | 32/9 || 12pa] 1236 Gestetner p 5) Glace cos 5/- 35/- 1311 6 
497 475 846] 8$a)|Royal Bank at Stland. 482 488 3.9 8 || 93/9 | 75/- 23a] 7% ||Harrisons . Def. £1) 90/-xd| 90/- | 2 4 0 
18% | 16% 5 @| 9 6||Stan.ofS.Africaf20,{5pd. wit 18 | 317 91} 40/9 | 37/6 5 b| 3 a||Imperial Chemical Ord. i 38/3 | 38/6 |4 3 0 
62/6 | 54/9 646| 3%a||Union Discount {1...... 59/- | 58/6 |3 8 6 8} 72 || ¢10 6! +7}a||Imperial Tobacco Ord. TH 8 |2 3 9 
95/- | 89/- 9 6| 9 a||Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 90/- 90/6 | 319 6] $45 $353 = || $2.00 c | $2.00 c ||International Nickel a $41 $413 | 415 10 
Insurance 45/6 35/- 5 ¢ 5 ¢||Lever & Unilever Ord. £1) 44/3xd| 44/44 | 2 5 0 
29 26% 40 a| 50 b|\Alliance £1, fully paid...|} 27 272 | 3 5 O|| 72/1} | 61/9 10 ¢} 10 c||London Brick Ord. £1...|1 65/- 65/- |3 1 6 
ict 1 6/-6| 4/6a\\Atlas £5, £1} paid...... 13 13gxd} 3.15 9 || 70/9 | 52/6 15 @| 20 b||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 66/3 65/- | 213 6 
1 8 17% 6} 15 @ |\Commercial Union {1 .. 9R 9§ |3 6 6 — 95/- 7$@| 12$6 ||Murex {1 Ord. ......... 95/-xd| 95/- | 4 4 6 
123/9 |103/ 16 6} 16 g@|'Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. — 110/-xd} 3.12 6 27/08 ||} 15 ¢| 20 ¢|\Odeon Theatres 5/- . 37/6 37/6 | 213 3 
272 10/- 6! 10/-a@||Lon. & Lancs. 5, & 294xd| 3. 7 10 42) 32/3 | 146 2} @ || Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 37/- 37/-xd| 2 14 0 
1 123 || t20 6| ¢17$a/||Pearl £1, fully paid..... if 14 1213 3t 18/10} 66/9 | 10 6| 3$a/||Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...]| 69/6 | 70/- |317 0 
Nn 1 6/-a| 6/-6|\Pheenix £1, full --- «|| 15% 15 | 316 0 || 46/3 | 35/- | 10 c| 15 ¢ im lex Safety Glass 10/- 41/3 44/- |310 6 
27 21g || t58- ‘O4c | \¢59-08c || Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 23 23 211 3101/9 | 91/44 || 10 6) lO a@ Investments Ord. £1)| 95/6 95/6 |4 19 
y 8 19 5} 11 a}|Royal Exchange £1..... 9} Qixd) 3 3 0 || 86/3 | 77/- || 835) 38a deg Newall Ord. 80/- 80/- |3 2 6 
104 8 3/36 ye Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... Q§xd| 9xd) 3 8 6 || 40/3 | 29/6 || 7$a\(k)15 b||United Molasses Ord. 6/8]| 37/- 37/6 |4 8 9 
Investment Trusts 70/5% | 55/9 | 30 6| 10 a |\Woolworth Ord. 5/- ....|| 66/3 | 66/- |3 1 0 
2348 | 2223 6 b a ||Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock|| 2324 | 2323 |4 6 0| Mines 
250 224 716 4 @ \,'nvestment Trst. Def. Stk. 2474 2474 | 4 8 11 || 64/44 | 55/73 35 bj 32 a@|\|AshantiGoldfields Prd.4/-|| 62/6 63/- | 5 9m 
230 | 2064 3 @| 17 6|\Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 2244 2244 14 9 6 || 70/— | 50/7 || 10 c| 12c|\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..]| 68/9 | 68/14 | 3.12 0 
| Breweries, &c. | 193 15% | 40 b| 30 a/|iDe Beers (Def.) £2}..... 168 164 |1012 0 
Ig2/- |165/- || +15 b| t5 a \|Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 174/6 | 175/6 | 2 5 3+ ait a 84d 5§ a ||Randfontein Ord. 33/14 | 32/6 | 8 8 O 
108/- | 87/3 6ha' 124 b| Distillers Co. Ord. £1. 104/9 | 105/3 | 311 0 3 15-6| 10 @||Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1..|| 74 7 |3ill 0 
138/- 1121/3 || 11 @, 18 6 ||Guinness (Arthur) Ord. a 134/6 | 136/- |4 5 3 af 8/ 10 ¢| Nil¢||Roan Antelope Cpr. 9/-. 10/14 10/- Nil 
106/9 | 98/6 1536/7 a \Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1.. 103/6 103/6 |4 7 0 45 b| 45 a||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-... 68 | 7 0 0 
103/6 | 96/- 135 68 Mitchells & Butlers As 98/- | 97/6 |4 6 0} iG ay | 2/6a| 5/66||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. =e: 9% |4 0 3 
68/- 17/6 6a 14 5 Watney Combe Def. {1.. 06/9 87/3 |'411 9' 14 1 Nil Nil |!W. Witwatersrand 10/-.. 12 14 Nil 
(@) interim div. (0) Final div. —_(c) Last two yearly di (4) Yield to end 1960. (e) Unconverted, 3§% basis. (f) Yield 1-67% basis. (g) Yield basis 6%. 
(4) Allowing for exchange. (i) Yield basis 32%. (i) Yield 23% basis. (k) Includes 24% tax free. (m) Yield basis 80%. t Flat yield. + Free of tax. 
Close Close Close Close Close Close 
| Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Oct. Oct. | 3. Commercial Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
N 4 , for Week Receipts 1. Railroads. 11 17 | and Industrial. 11. 17 ll 17 
soa = Ending aie Atlantic Coast. 392 39 | Am. eg . 414 a re. ome se i yi, = 
1944 or — oe Can. Pacific... ll 11 Am. Viscose... 464 45 iggett Myers. . 5 
oe ae | oe Gt. Nthn. Pf... 40% 40 | Anaconda..... 274 278 | Nat. Distillers . 5k 554 
BA. an and Pacifi 00 | ys 460001. 5. N.Y. Central .. 18$ 184 | Beth.Steel.... 634 63 | Nat. Steel..... i 
BA. Gt. Southern...| 14 | " 7 | $2'79z'000 [2. saeooe | Secncigoe [1 25e6i000 | Pennsylvania :: 29$ 30. | BrigesMfg..... 40. 39}] Pheips Dodge.. 234 238 
-A. Western....... 14 : 4 $1,118,000 + 308,000 14'732,000 + 2'916,000 Southern...... 26 «26% | CelaneseofA... 34% 343] Proct.Gamble. 57 56 
dian Pacific....| 41] ” $6,139,000 |+ 289,000 |250,087,000 | + 22'067,000 i a -~<: — 2 Mt at 
Do." Gross... | a8 | Aig. 31 | £828681000|+ 1,879,000 [210°532000 [Laceos-on0 | 2 Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 32 324 | Shell Union ... 23) 
Do. Net ...... ag 31 \cDr$3410000|—7, 253, 000 | 22'929,000 |— 6.048.000 Amer. Tel. .... 1634 164 Eastman Kdk.. 165 165$] Std. OilN.J.... 55% 55% 
Central Argentine. ..| 15 | Oct. 14 | $2,667,850 |+ '263,350 | 43,097,800 |-+ 8,988,250 ees” ut ast i ~- ast ss = oe et ist 
"720" . , acific Light... en. Motors ... J ave 
ys.ofHavana..! 15! ,, 14!" ¢41,203!- 4,809 | 736,722 |—_" 17,932 | People’s Gas... 674 68 | Inland Steel... 84 83 | U.S. Steel..... 59h 58§ 
¢ Receipts in Argentine | pesos. a Months. Sth. Cal. Ed... 25% 26 | Int. Harvest... 80 80 | West’house E.. 107 106 
¢ Retrospective cost of wage increases charged against August. W. Union Tel.. 45$ 44} | Int. Nickel.... 30§ § Woolworth.... 44) 44 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
8, 23, 30, 6, 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
tReserve : Gold...... ce 
Other..... 56-3 | 37-32} 36-09, 57-54 
Securities ........... 1148 -6 |1430 -45)1439 -38/1452 -62 
LIABILITIES 


803-3 | 954-06} 959-04) 965 -82 
89-3 | 65-71) 51-19) 96-04 
312-4 | 404-66] 425-86) 432 -94 


Note circulation...... 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 
Chartered banks ..... 





+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


Aug. | June | July | Aug. 
15 1 5 


’ » , > 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold at home............ 1,074) 1,187] 1,206) 1,214 
Other gold and for. exch...| 1,733) 2,377) 2,380} 2,398 
Non. int. Govt. bonds.... 108 98 97} . 96 
Treasury bonds.......... 391; 779) 969) 1774 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 1,687} 2,064) 2,089) 2,085 
Deposits : Government ... 584 594 694 727 
Banks......... 849) 1,340) 1, poe: 1,270 
Certs. of participation .. 44) '231| “le7| ‘168 





Reserve ratio............ 184 *1%|84 -1%|83 -1%/83 3% 


RESERVE FUND - 
Branches and Agencies throughout 


the East. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, 


_ West End Branch: 
CHARLES I! STREET, 


‘Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY 















Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga o se 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... cae 
RESERVE FUND 


Trusteeships and Executorships also 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - 
(1943 Accounts) 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


- £3,000,000 


INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


HAYMARKET, 


New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Tanganyika Territory 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 





Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct 
RESOURCES 14, 28, 5, 13, 
Gold certifs. on hand and] 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
due from Treasury ..... 19,875) 18,170) 18,141) 18,039 
Total reserves ........... 20,308 18,914 18,908 18,802 
Total cash reserves....... 319} 264 260 242 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. 9,061) 16,501) 16,660) 17,016 
Total loans and secs. ....] 9,092) 16,598) 16,702) 17,173 
Total resources .......... 31,253) 37,424] 37,484) 37,781 


eee 


LIABILITIES 


F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 15,386) 20,087) 20,297) 20,499 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 1,610 900} + '900 1, 000 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12, pos 13,355) 13,433 13, 433 
Govt. deposits ........... "380, 483) 347|— 211 
Total deposits ........... 14,022) 15, 465 15,392] 15,487 
Total liabilities .......... 31,253 37,424 37,484 37,781 
Reserve ratio ............ 69 -1%|53 -2%|53 0% |52 -2% 


THE ECONOMIST, October 21, 1944 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 








Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
6, 21, 8, 


1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
37 -64) 50-54) 50-54) 50-54 
10 -44) 16-86) 17-36) 18-21 
48 -05}125 -51/124 -87/122 -12 
211 -06/239 -29/236 -84)241 -49 
21-12) 29-47) 29-70} 29-31 





ASSETS 
Gold and English ster... .. 
Other coin, bullion, etc.... 
Call money, London...... 
Secrts. and Treas. bills.... 
Discounts and advances... 








LIABILITIES 
Notes issued............+ 148 -01)195 -74/196 -49/197 -24 






Deposits, etc...........-- 169 -57/211 -62/209 —— “15 







SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 



























BANK AND TREASURY 


RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,155} 20,825) 20,824) 20,725 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,099} 7,114) 4,113) 4,113 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 18,978, 23,658) 23,881) 24,099 


Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,661) 2,856} 2,719] 2,577 





BANK OF SPAIN 
Million Pesetas 





June | May | June} July 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Reserve: Gold........... 749) 1,102) 1,134) 1,135 
DERE, . oc! 0008 660) 649). 641) 659 


Discounts and advances...} 3,349) 2,768] 2,832) 2,926 
Investments and Govt. debt 15, 791 15, 994) 15, 976) 16,045 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. ......] 15,192) 16,037 15,968) 16,069 
Deposits : Government . 3, 250) 2, 450) 2, 240) 1; 972 
Other ......... 3, 532) 3, 634 3, 922 4, 199 


Gold coin and bullion..... 






ASSETS 


















Bills discounted.......... 11 12 20 “24 
Invest. and other assets...} 85-54) 89- 
LIABILITIES 





Notes in circulation ...... 
Deposits :: Government . . 














Bankers’ ...... 
Others ........ 4 “10 4 61 
Reserve ratio............ 45 -1%|46 -3% 




















CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 





































































LiaBILITIE¢ 
Notes in circulation....... 





29 +87} 30-29 












LONDON, E.C.2 


s.W.1 
STREET 




















As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances... -- £399,100,808 

BRANCHES: Savings Bank Balances... _... 800,286,765 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu) Kenya Note Issue Department... —...._-:199,536,045 

Aden Point (S.India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony Rural Credits Department . 2,472,059 

Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi (a Mortgage Bank eee e-» —_ 1,860,420 

Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A, Other Items... oe = eee 22,820,811 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 

Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja | Uganda ge LEE 076.08 

Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala . H. LEWIS, Manager. 






£&4,000,000 
£2,000,000 
£2,200,000 


undertaken. 


£14,500,000 
£85,000,000 
£155,000,000 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - = - 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the 
Australian Government. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the.Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 3,946 Agencies at Post Offices 


London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E. Ps 2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of 
FOUR SHILLINGS per £5 share on Cou 
without deduction of British Income 
Government and Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to 6.484., 
making 3s. 5.52d. net, on and after the 16th October, 1944, at 
the National Bank of Egypt, in aa at Rue Toussoun, oF 
in London at 6 King William Street, E.C. 4. 


Dated. Alexandria, Egypt, the 1st October, 1944. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THz Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand London, W.C.2.—Saturday, October 21, 1944. 









£7,125,000 
= $20,000,000 














A. Morsz, C.B.E. 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 





















Branches and Agencies 
throughout Australia. 












in Australia. 





































INTERIM DIVIDEND 





nm No. 112 will be pelt 
ax but less Egyptian 







By Order of the Board. 
T. D. KEY 
ROBERT WALTON } Joint. Managers. 
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